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Waiting the Tide 


By John Troland 


* 
LOSE moored, aport, as merchant ships may 
Stay 
Beyond their sailing hour to catch, at even, 
Some tide to start them safer on their way, 
And bring them edrlier to the destined haven ; 


So now, though bound to earth-born things, I wait 
Life's lingering tide, slow gathering to the flood. 

’Tis well, —lest, rashly venturing through the strait 
To seas untried; I miss my way to God. 


Norwich, Conn. 
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Lditorial 


Mere acknowledgment of a fault 


Confession 


no License does not excuse its past commission 


or license its future continuance. Some persons 
seem to imagine that the open proclamation of what 
they call their ‘‘ besetting sin’’ insures to them a 
certain individual property right in it. The honesty 
of their confession encircles it with a kind of aureola, 
and their pet fault or sin becomes their idol. Frank- 
hess, sincerity, and open-mouthed honesty, are an 
essential of righteous confession, but they have no 
power to issue licenses. 
bd 


’ 


before a child 
of God may be a providential call 
to move forward, and again it may be a call to halt 
or to turn aside because of a new danger. Even a 
rat is sometimes wise enough to refuse to enter the 


Lessons of An ‘open door’ 


an Open Door 


open door of a trap, notwithstanding the tempting 
smell of toasted cheese inside. The average Chris- 


tian ought to be as cautious as a wise rat. With 
every new opportunity of service and every fresh re- 
sponsibility of being helpful there comes an added 
peril of doing the wrong thing. It behooves one to 
consider well whether an open door before one is to 
be entered or to be passed by. 


% 


A warm heart is more attractive 
than a large brain. 


Worth of a 

Warm Heart There are men 
who give more pleasure in a cordial handshake than 
most men can give in a learned talk about literature 
or philosophy. Men are influenced through their 
emotions more easily, and oftener, than by their 
logical faculty. A strong character has added power 
when it shows a loving spirit. Even a weak charac- 
ter can win favor and do good when it evidences an 
affectionate nature. A good city missionary said of 
a man whom he valued as a helper, ‘‘ He isn’t much 
of a man if you measure him some ways, but he’s 
worth a hundred dollars a year as kindling-wood in 
a prayer-meeting.’’ The world needs warming in 
order to have all in it do their best work. For this 
use, a handful of kindling-wood on the social hearth 
is better than a wagon-load of ice. 
In the habit of furnishing ? 
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Which are you 


It is better to keep away from a 
moral danger than to see how near 
we can go with safety. It is better to understate a 
fact than to risk an overstatement, which may be the 
first step toward lying. There is a lesson for us all in 
the familiar story of the gentleman who advertised for 
a coachman, and three men applied. He asked 
each of them how near he could drive to the edge 
of a precipice without going over. The first said 
‘* half a yard ;’’ the second, ‘‘a foot.’’ ‘The third 
said he would keep as far from it as possible. 
given the place. 


Folly of 
Useless Risks 


He was 
No one wants a coachman who is 
willing to calculate how much needless risk he can 
take. And taking needless risk is equally unwise in 
the conduct of life. If you have a weak place, keep 
away from what would tempt it, as far as other duties 
will permit. Never court temptation, for that is a first 
step toward yielding to it. It is putting yourself on 
the devil’s side of the fence, from which it is hard 
to ask for divine help ; for you have to ask it of a 
God who has bidden you to pray ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation.’’ 
bd 


** We are saved by hope,’’ so Paul 
says ; but we are saved by faith, 
and ‘‘by grace are ye saved,’’ and saved by the 
mercy of God.. Is there any contradiction? No, 
the graces do not quarrel with each other. They 
are attendants of Jesus Christ. He only saves. 
Hope is one of the ministers of salvation, the one 
who marches ahead with face to the future. Let us 
be on better terms, in closer intimacy with hope. 
We shall work and witness, shall suffer and sacrifice 
better for it. Failure will hurt but not hinder us. 
Disillusion will pain but not dishearten us. 
will shake us, but not break us. 


Hope 


Sorrows 
Hope will set the 


music ringing, and quicken our lagging pace. We 
need hope for living far more than for dying. Dying 
is easy work compared with living. Dying is a mo- 
ment’s transition ; living, a transaction of years. It 
is the length of the rope that puts the sag in it. 
Hope tightens the cords and tunes up the heart- 
strings. Work well, then ; suffer patiently, rejoicing, 

God knows all, and yet is the God of 
And when we have hoped to the end here, 


in hope. 
hope. 
he will give us something to look forward to for all 
eternity, for ‘‘hope abideth.’’ 
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Christ the Power of God 


fe VEN in the natural sphere our conception of 

power advances steadily from the coarser and 
more material to the subtler forms of force. ‘The 
savage knows it in the play of his muscles and those 
of the wild beasts, in the crash of tempests and the 
fall of avalanches. The civilized man presses far- 
ther and farther into the great storchouse of power 
we call nature, brings into his service the irresistible 
forces of expansion and contraction, and at last 
learns to move great bodies by the energy trans- 
Just 
as the inorganic life of the world seems to strive 
up toward the organic in crystallization, so the natu- 
ral forces seem to rise toward the immaterial and 
the spiritual in our deepening acquaintance with 


mitted for miles along a slender copper wire. 


their forms. 

In the spiritual sphere of Providence we see ‘a 
similar advance from the more palpable to the subtler 
forms of diviné influence. The Flood stands for 
the most primitive form of the manifestation of di- 
vine justice, dealing indiscriminately with the more 
and less guilty, and simply 

‘Wiping the siate 

Clean for the ciphering of a nobler fate."’ 
Then comes the age of social and political organiza- 
tion. The magistrate is raised up to be ‘‘a terror to 
the evil work ’’ of Nimrod and his like ; and the law 
seeks to establish equality of natural rights for weak 
and strong, rich and poor, within the same body 
politic. But ‘‘the law was weak’’ because it did 
not touch the springs of human action, and a fresh 
dispensation follows in the sages and the seers, not 
of Judea only, but of all the lands of that ancient 
world, who preached the law of righteousness as a 
rule which princes and peoples should bind upon 
themselves, and accept in their inmost life. But 
their success also was imperfect, as even the intel- 
lectual convictions they produced of the excellence 
of the law did not bear equal fruit in living. ‘‘I see 
and approve the better way, but follow the worse,’’ 
sang a Roman poet (who died A.D. 18). He thus 
laid bare the deepest evil of his time. It lacked, 
not knowledge, but strength of will to do the right ; 
and for that lack it was a worse world than if it had 
known its duty less. 

At last, ‘‘when the fulness of the time came,”’ 
God manifested his power in its final form of gra- 
Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, calls him ‘‘ the power of 


cious activity, in the person of Jesus Christ. 
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God.’’ That was a bold saying, when all the pal- 
pable proof of his influence upon men was the gath- 
ering of a few handfuls of Christians at a score of 
points inthe Roman empire. It is easy enough to 
say it now, and hard for any to avoid seeing it, when 
they see the historical results of Christ’s work in lift- 
ing the world nearer to God. It is easy for us, who 
live among the nations which date their years from 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, and which are more 
or less effectively pervaded by his ideals of duty, to 
see what a mighty power of God this man has been. 
But, as the historian Freeman says, history has told 
us of a miracle more wonderful than any found in 
the pages of the Gospels, in recording how that 
Roman world bowed before the authority of the cru- 
cified Nazarene. And the prediction of that miracle, 
and of yet mightier miracles still to come, lay im- 
plicit in the Apostle’s words. 

The Apostle was bold to say it because he wrote 
to those who had had such a personal experience of 
this power as satisfied them that it must be of God, 
and was equal to anything God purposed to work 
through it. In writing to the Ephesians, he speaks 
of God as ‘‘ able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to [or, ‘‘ right in 
the line of '’] the power that now worketh in us.’’ 
He regarded all that God was working in them as 
but the earnest of still grander works to be wrought 
on the same line. And from the experience of Jesus 
in the hearts of himself and his fellow-believers,- he 
drew a hope without limit for what was to come. 

Already his hope has been in such a measure real- 
ized as to make us less excusable than he was, if we 
set limits to our hope. ‘This Jesus has lived the 
divine life in myriads of his saints, giving them to 
share the sin-slaying power of his cross and the life- 
giving power of his resurrection. He has produced 
in his truest followers the noblest, the most cou- 
rageous, the most beneficent, types of human char- 
acter. He has lived that life in households, nations, 
and churches, crushing--out their evils, establishing 
them in the love of truth, mercy, and righteousness, 
and bringing them into harmony with God’s law 
and will. 

That he is the power of God, and not simply the 
noblest among human teachers and exemplars, is 
shown by the exemption of his influence from the 
limitations which cling to the human. As other 
men pass from us into history, their influence weak- 
ens with every year. Great names, which were 
watchwords and war-cries to their own generation, 
linger on merely in the pages of the biographical 
dictionaries: His influence was feeble, and seemed 
likely to perish, when his career as a visible resident 
of this planet came to an end. There were not 
twelve who would stand by him in the presence of 
One lad and a handful of women 
stood by his cross among his executioners and his 
Within the past ten years, myriads have died 
rather than deny him, and they do not close the 
long line of martyrs for his name. 


his enemies. 
foes. 


There are more 
who love him now than there ever were, and the 
number will grow and gather until it embraces the 
human family. 

Christ as ‘‘ the power of God’”’ stands for the 
great pulsation of the divine heart, by which divine 
power goes forth that it may draw back with it the 
love and devotion of men. It is the power of 
awakening affection by the vision of divine love 
manifest in sacrifice and surrender. It is not phy- 
sical. force, or mtellectual persuasion, or the con- 
It is only in the Church's 
hours of weakness that she has relied upon these 
more palpable and visible forms of power 


achieving the divine ends. 


straint of government. 


for 
It is the power of grace, 
the charm which love exerts, the sunshine which 
And therefore it is mani- 
fest, not in laws and institutions, nor in eloquent 
persuasion, but in a person, ‘‘ Christ the power of 
God.’’ 


flows from heart to heart. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Motes on Open Letters 


Even when we use a plain and fa- 
miliar English word, it does not follow 
that we shall be understood in the 
sense in which we speak. As most words have more 
than one meaning, we may use a word in one sense 
while our hearers understand it in another. This is 
illustrated by this letter from a prominent Christian 
worker in Iowa, taking exception to a word used by a 
well-known and valued lesson-help writer in these 
pages : 

In your issue of September 24, the Rev. E. M Fergusson says, 
‘But for an accident, he [Jehoshaphat] would have had ships 
running to the gold country."’ In the light of 1 Kings 22 - 48 and 
2 Chronicles 20: 35, 36 can it be said in truth that there was 
anything accidental in the breaking of the ships? As an old 
lowa granger views it, No, emphatically no. A comparison of 
the two passages (as I tried to impress on the minds of my Bible 
class) gives us a practical illustration of the admonition, “‘ If sin- 
ners entice thee, consént thou not.’ For, if we are partakers of 
other men's sins, we shall also receive of their plagues—by acci- 
dent. Light on the above would be appreciated by a constant 
and appreciative reader of The Sunday School Times. 


What is 
an Accident ? 


It is evident that by the word ‘‘accident’’ the Iowa 
worker understands a mere chance, or happening, while 
the Bible clearly indicates that the ships of Jehoshaphat 
were broken up by an intervening act of Providence. 
He is not willing to admit that a special visitation of 
God is an accident. Yet Mr. Fergusson is as sound in 
the faith as the «‘ old_ Iowa granger,’’ and his language 
is quite consistent with that position, God is as truly 
sovereign in accidents as in eternal decrees. What is 
an accident? The word ‘‘accident’’ is etymologically 
the same as ‘‘chance,'’ It is something that befalls, 
that happens, that occurs, or that concurs, apart from the 
individual's plan or purpose or expectation. ‘‘Itis the 
unexpected that happens.’” One who sees God in 
everything has no difficulty in accepting this statement. 
Jesus, in citing the case of the Good Samaritan, says, 
«« By chance a certain priest was going down that way’’ 
(Luke 10 : 31). Now no one can say that Jesus had 
not sound faith when he speaks of one of God's provi- 
dences as ‘‘chance.'’ The inference of the good Iowa 
teacher is certainly legitimate as to what one may ex- 
pect if he yields to the enticements of sinners. By such 
a course he 7s liable to suffer from a sad accident. All 
accidents are in a very real sense providences. 
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There are two ways of studying the 
Bible. One is that of studying it to 
find out what it teaches ; the other is 
that of iooking into it for support of our views of duty. 
In the one case we go to be taught, and in the other 
case we go with our mind already made up. The latter 
mode is a favorite one with many persons. They are 
advocates of select Bible lessons on certain well-defined 
topics or subjects, as preferable to the taking of the 
Bible with some degree of order or system, assured that 
whatever subject ought to be treated will be found there 
in proper mcasure. Some clamor for lessons on Tem- 
perance, some for those on Missions, some for those on 
Reverence, some for those on Sabbath-keeping, some for 
those on Filial Obedience, and so on. Here comes a 
Massachusetts veteran Sunday-school teacher with a new 
suggestion in this line : 


Bible Lessons 
on Music 


I have taught one class in one Sunday-school for thirty-eight 


years. Do you know of a longer record? In all that time I can- 


not remember of one single lesson on the swdject of music. Why ? 
Yet music is one of the prime factors in all religious work. It 
seems to me to be a subject out of which could be drawn lessons 


of a refining and instructive and helpful nature. Can we not 


raise an issue, and bring it into notice for consideration ? 

That record of thirty-eight years as a teacher of ‘‘one 
class in one Sunday-school’’ is certainly a good illus- 
tration of faithful continuance in well-doing. As to the 
subject of music, why has not that veteran teacher found 
lessons on it for his class before now, since he deems it 
so important? There surely have been Bible lessons 
enough when the subject might easily have been taken 
up by one who had it in mind. Every lesson from the 
Psalms suggests it, in view of the object of their writing. 
The dedication of Solomon’s Temple brings it to mind. 
Christmas teaching about the song of the angels almost 
forces it on attention. And so with many another por- 
tion of Scripture. Whatever theme is prominent in the 
3ible is pretty sure to be found as the Bible is studied 
in due course. As to lessons on music apart from Bible 
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study, not all Sund=y-schools are like the school of th, 
Massachusetts veteran. In many a Sunday-schoo} 
music seems to be made almost as prominent as th. 
Bible itself. In such schools there is no call for ay 
entire Sunday to be given up to the study of music. 4 
quarter of every Sunday's session is more than enough, 
in the estimation of some Bible lovers. 
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From Contributors 


About Literature and Things 
By Charles Dudley Warner 


HE word ‘practical’’ is elastic, and is variously 
understood. Commonly, a man is said to be 
practical who looks out keenly for his own interests, ‘and 
succeeds in getting possession of much property. He 
may do this by industry and thrift, or he fnay do it by 
taking advantage of the weaknesses of his fellows. In 
either case success entitles him to the reputation of being 
practical. Or a man may be entitled to this epithet if 
he concerns himself only with material things, and if 
the product of his effort is strictly utilitarian. In short, 
a man is practical if he gets what he wanis, and keeps it. 
This is a low view of life, and wholly leaves out of 
consideration the most important part of it. The true 
and broad meaning of ‘ practical’’ is a wise adaptation 
of means to the end in view, and the end in view is an 
essential part of the practicality. A man who succeeds 
in making a good sonnet is as practical as a man who 
manufactures a good wheelbarrow. A perfect sonnet is 
rare. All the ages have produced only a few,—some 
say not a hundred altogether. Yet a little group of 
Shakespeare's is of more value, has been of more use to 
mankind, than the millions of wheelbarrows. Yet the 
world could get on without sonnets, and it could not 
dispense with wheelbarrows! Yes; but that depends 
upon your idea of the world. To.me a world constructed 
wholly on the wheelbarrow plan would be intolerable. 
It is bad enough with the sonnets mixed in. 

The end of life in view is a very important test of the 
practicality of a man's efforts. As a rule, men seck 
happiness ; most men under a delusion that it can be 
reached by concentration on themselves ; a wise few by 
making themselves able to contribute to the happiness 
of others. Getting money for the mere sake of accumv- 
lation and an enjoyment of hoarding is not a common 
vice ; misers are much rarer than reckless spendthrifts. 
The practicality of a miser can be defended from his 
point of view if he really gets the highest. happiness in 
life from hoarding. But the majority of men who 
shrewdly and practically use means to get rich are not 
of this sort. They have other ideas of life and en)oy- 
ment. Therefore, if they fail in these, notwithstanding 
they become rich they are not practical men. And 
most of them who retain any power of self-analysis, 
know that they have not got out of life the good that 
their powers entitled them to expect. In the first place, 
their sources of enjoyment, owing to entire devotion to 
one purpose, are very limited. They are cut off almost 
wholly from the intellectual world, and gewerally from 
the spiritual. But this is not all. The vital energies 
of youth are so far gone that they cannot enjoy the 
luxuries they have accumulated, or the sensations that 
money might buy. What is left to them? Nothing 
much but a sense of power, and of slavish consideration 
given to them by others solely because they have money. 

This sense of power may suffice for some natures, but 
it is to most men a sorry compensation for the things they 
have lost in their practical lives. They have lost the 
respect of the world, and some of them, and not the 
worst, have lost respect for themselves. A man’s real 
enjoyment of life depends upon what is in him, for it '5 
by his own qualities and acquirements that he is able to 
take the best that is in the world. These best things aré 
friendships founded on character, intellectual pleasur¢ 
mostly from conversation and from books, the love and 
sympathy of pure women, and genuine interest in th¢ 
welfare of the world in which he lives. The man who 
has simply got rich and left all these things, neglect!"s 
his higher nature, is a practical fool. He has come 10(0 
a lovely garden, with a nature capable of the highest 
pleasure in its beauty, its color, its odor, its fruits. ¢ 
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has simply gorged himself, and then stamped out its 
ioveliness under his. brutal feet. A pig could do that. 

What has all this to do with literature? Very much, 
ince he is 4he most practical man who uses his oppor- 
tunities to make the most of himself. The man who 
jeaves out of his composition, and out of his means of 
enjoyment, thought, is very leanly furnished. And he 
reduces his mind to this condition if he has not accumu- 
jated something of the thought of the world which exists 
in literature; that is, if he not know, to use 
Matthew Arnold's phrase, what has “been done and said 
in the world. There is no mystery about literature. It 
js not a product separate or separable from life. It is a 
very essential part of it, because it is an expression of it. 
As soon as there was any language, and long before the 
invention of writing as a means of preserving and dif- 
fusing ideas, there was literature. In legend and song 
the ideas and emotions of men were carried from man 
to man and from age to age. 
information, that was thus carried, but thought, feeling, 
aspiration, emotion, what we call literature, a record of 
life itself. 

When you think of it, it seems queer that any other 
conception should prevail about literature. It is like 
the conception of some people about religion, that it is 
something apart from themselves that they will get some- 
time when they have need of it. Alas ! when the man 
who has devoted himself to sordid pursuits finds life 
yacant for him,+ and regrets that the world of litera- 
ture is not open to him to enjoy, he cannot get it ; for 
his mind is incapable of comprehending it. He is 
like a stone-deaf man in the presence of a fine orchestra. 


does 


It was not only ‘‘news,"’ 


Considering that acquaintance with literature is simply 
a knowledge of human life and character, the attitude 
of men toward it is incomprehensible. Take, for in- 
stance, the American politician, who is commonly richly 
nurtured on the Sunday newspapers, I say the American 
politician because, with undeniablé native ability and in- 
genuity, he differs from the Frenchman, the German, the 
Italian, and the Englishman in public life ; for these are 
commonly men of letters, well read in history, and not 
seldom accomplished scholars in some specialty, or cul- 
tivated in some of the polite arts. The American 
politician has achieved the distinction of holding in 
contempt literature and literary men. 
are of this class, 


Not all politicians 
Many of our men in public life are 
literary men or hearty appreciators of literature. But 
the majority have been strong enough to achieve the 
general reputation of despising anything that they call 
literary. And yet even they have a dim notion that 
there may be something in it. For the first thing that 
an aspiring politician, of the most practical kind, does 
to aid his prospects, is to establish what he calls a literary 
bureau, and secure the aid of skilful writers, exactly as 
the inventor of a new kind of blacking or pill does to 
advertise his wares. It is a comical world if you only 
get the right light on it. 

Of course, the ‘‘ literature’’ created to advertise poli- 
ticians and pills does not cultivate the promoters of it, 
and it does not add anything to the world in the way of 
enrichment of its life. Advertisements are necessary, 
and it is a gain to have them readable, just as the dif- 


fusion of news in a printed newspaper is necessary, and 
tis well to have it done grammatically and agreeably. 
Bu it seems necessary to distinguish. The man who 
has a literary bureau, or the man who employs a literary 
worker to write his advertisements, or the man who 
Prints the news, is not doing anything for the cause of 
literature ; he may be degrading it We have got into 
a loose way of calling anything printed “literature."’ 
The mass of news printed is no more literature than is 
cominon village gossip. Yet in the village, especially 
if it is remote and primitive, you may now and then get 
4 piece of peasant folk-lore which is good literature. 
almost all newspapers there appears occasionally, copied 
or orginal, a bit of genuine literature. And some of 
them are notable for high literary character. It 
veer phenomenon that the American newspaper has 
teadily improved in the character of its writing in 
the past twenty years, while it has steadily declined in the 
credibility of its news. This falling off is due to the 


Substitution of what are called ‘stories "’ 
f. 


In 


is a 
¢ 


S 


in place of 
‘cts, In order to increase the circulation of the paper by 
Sensations. If the news columns of our great journals 
Were as satisfactory as their ‘editorial columns, their 
Feputation would be higher, and the people would be 
mach better able to judge what-is going on in the world. 
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These words about the newspaper are not wholly a 
digression from the subject, for the newspaper furnishes 
the reading for the majority of the American people, and 
especially for the men actively engaged in politics and 
business. Necessarily they get their ideas of what lit- 
erature is from it, and too generally they get from it a 
distaste for any reading that will improve the mind, and 
In 
fact, the habit grows of reading the newspapers them- 
selves superficially ; many people only read the ‘‘ head- 
and look atthe pictures; Alas! there is a 
breakdown even in this last refuge of hurry ; for the 
headings, the construction of which has become an art 


so contribute to their personal enjoyment of life. 


ings’’ 


to attract attention, do not always give a correct idea of 
the text, and the illustrations illustrate nothing but the 
publishers’ idea of a sensation. 

The newspaper is, of course, indispensable, and is the 
vital necessity of a free society. But I am notat all sure 
that its ephemeral and quasi-literary nature is not some- 
what responsible for the notion that literature is some- 
thing ornamental, to be taken up or let alone, that does 
It 
sometimes seems a pity that the term ‘literature'’ was 


not vitally concern life and our highest enjoyment. 


ever invented ; it is such a bugaboo to many, and seems 
to set apart from our daily life the thing we most need. 
If we could consider the writtenevord simply as we con- 
sider food, the one as necessary to the mind as the other 
is to the body, much confusion about it would be avoided. 
If we could once get it into the public consciousness 
that the sustenance of the mind is as important as the 
sustenance of the body, and that we need to be as care- 
ful to choose the right things for the one as for the other, 
the problem would be solved. There would be a run 
on the booksellers and the libraries for the most helpful 
books, just as there is on the grocers now and then for 
some new fad of health food. 

There is no real mystery about learning, any more than 
there is about eating ; and the acquisition of knowledge 
is just as necessary to a full enjoyment of life as the 
acquisition of property. Sweets are good, and probably, 
in limits, physiologically needed in the system ; but 
candy may be as injurious as the mass of feeble and 


sentimental verse, or doughnuts as ‘‘ domestic 
or 


novels, 
The choice is 
easily made, but the youth who cultivates a taste for 
weak and ignoble fiction will find it as difficult to get rid 
of his habit as the youth who is brought up on a dys- 
pepsia-producing food. 


~aUpvited** things as crotic fiction. 


But the really hopeless case is 
If 
the gods love him, they will take him away young, for 
he is preparing for himself a vapid old age. 

But I wish not to exaggerate. 


the man who does not feed his mind on anything. 


Literature is not every- 
thing in life, nor the acquisition of it a guarantee of 
character or happiness. Sonre of the best people in the 
world did not know their letters, nor the letters of any- 
body else. Discipline, self-control, a knowledge of life 
got by experience, a good temper, a tolerant mind, sym- 
pathy with every human being, may exist with ignorance 
of letters, or practical ignorance of the great and en- 
nobling thoughts embodied in literature. Yet every such 
person, awakened to know himself and the world, would 
be keenest to regret his loss. 

That storehouse of thought and emotion and knowl- 
edge of life that we name literature is the most precious 
gain in our long evolution of civilization. To compre- 
hend this, we have only to reflect what man would be 
without it. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Another Assistant Pastor: The 
Home Department 


By the Rev. Curtis E. Mogg, Ph.D 


N many churches the assistant pastor has come to be 

an important factor. Multiplied organizations and 
ptans make it a physical impossibility for one man to 
touch effectively all interests of the church. In subsidiary 
work the pastor can do but little more than direct. 
Wise the man who can do this. Much of the church 
work will suffer unless it is delegated to other hearts and 
hands. 


helpers. 


This need makes every pastor long for efficient 
But only a few churches can pay an-assistant 


The Home 
Department of the Sunday-school is that assistant pastor. 


pastor, and yet every church may have one. 


rhis proposed assistance is within the reach of every 


church, rich or poor, city, suburban, or country. It 
will be invaluable to all. 

The plan of the department is so simple and work- 
able, that, ere the pastor expects, the beneficent results 
will appear. 

In passing it may be said that the department has a 


commercial value. This assistant pastor more than pays 


expenses,—sometimes doubly and trebly so, People 
with financial eyes should observe this fact. The bare 
living expenses of the department are few. The only 


requirement made of the members is that the Sunday- 
school lessons shall be studied at least twenty-six hours 
per year. The department will be a valuable assistant, 

1. In inducing systematic and increased Bible study. 
Improvement is here needed. Even with the great ad- 
vance made in Bible study, and with multiplied helps in 
the understanding of God's Word, there is still a dearth 
of biblical knowledge. This assistant pastor has done a 
great work in enlisting thousands in the half-hour 
weekly Bible study. The simple presence of the lesson 
quarterly in the home will be a benediction, 

2. The department increases the attendance upon the 
main school. The work of soliciting members is as 
great a benefit to the main school as though the Home 
Department were not mentioned. It often occurs that a 
person, when invited to join, will say, ‘‘Fhere is no 
reason why I should remain away from Sunday-school, 
and I will be there next Sunday.’’ 

It is an invariable experience in the Home Depart- 
ment that its members are continually growing less by 
transfers to the main school. The little half-hour or 
more per week has awakened a desire for a better un- 
derstanding of the Bible. Usually, in less than a year 
after the department is organized, from ten to twenty 
per cent of the original number will be attending the 
Sunday session of the school. 

This 
new assistant pastor has done a valuable work filling 
empty pews. 


3. The public congregation is also increased. 


At a recent Sunday-school convention the 
question was asked, ‘‘ Does the Home Department take 
members from the main school, or lessen the attendance 
at church ?"’ The conductor turned the question over 
to the conference. 


to the question. 


Nota single person answered ‘* yes"’ 
Then he acked all who knew of in- 
stances where the department had increased the school 
and the public congregation to say ‘‘Amen.’* Thé re- 
sponse was so strong and unanimous as to suggest the 
‘‘amen"’ about the throne of God described in the Book 
of Revelation. 

4. The new assistant pastor is a revivalist. Through 
this agency many have been converted and joined: the 
church. Some of these have been persons unknown to 
the church or pastor until the department found them. 
A short time ago, at a most inspiring Home Depart- 
ment conference, the delegates reported two, five, six, 
eight, ten, led to Christ through this benign agency. A 
very efficient assistant pastor ! 

5. The department does a magnificent work in uniting 
the church and Sunday-school. 
chasm between the two. 


Too often there is a 
Sometimes the officiary of the 
church complain that the Sunday-school has trans- 
gressed its limits, and the Sunday-school complains that 
the officiary have no interest in its work or success. 
The church one. A little 
The Home Department will 
be the ecclesiastical magistrate uniting the two, always 
closing the ceremony with the words, ‘‘ What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’’ It is 
spiring to see how successfully the Home Department 


and the school should be 


pious courting is needed. 


in- 


incorporates, assimilates, unites, the church and the 


Sunday-schvol. This emphasizes the motto, ‘‘All the 
church in the Sunday-school, and all the Sunday-school 
in the church.”’ 

6. The department develops the latent talent of the 
church. A certain Home Department superintendent 
was a person who, prior to assuming this office, had no 
place in church work. She was efficient and successful. 
Her successor was a fady not especially prominent in 
church circles, but who has made an ideal superinten- 
dent. 


not supposed to possess any available or usable talent, 


She has enlisted persons as visitors who were 


and yet those persons were really ‘‘ dying of doing noth- 
ing."" This thought could be extended and illustrated 
by practical examples. 

It 
not only is an assistant pastor, but it furnishes assistant 
pastors. 


7. The department helps in religious visitation. 


The ideal visitor will not only deliver the 
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quarterly requisites, but will be an inspiration and a help 
to the members. In most churches it is difficult to 
secure social visitation. The Home Department has 
partly solved that difficulty. It has in its membership 
many who cannot attend church or Sunday-school, 
and thus it reaches a class in special need of pastoral 
care. 

Suppose a department to consist of a hundred mem- 
bers. That means that a hundred persons will receive 
a friendly call every three months, —a total of four hun- 
dred a year, the most of which calls would not otherwise 
be made. This will create and perpetuate cordial rela- 
tions and sympathies among the members of the church 
and congregation. ~ It will enlist persons in calling who 
otherwise could not be induced to make a visit. Many 
of these persons are too timid to call upon strangers, or 
even upon those whom they slightly know, and hence 
this.is one means of breaking down barriers, establishing 
social relations, and creating a social atmosphere. What 
a mighty social power will thus be generated! What- 
ever else the department may do, it certainly is a great 
social dynamo plant, generating social electricity, and, 
through its visitors, conducting the heavenly currents to 
the church and society, and in prophecy extending its 
influence to all peoples until its celestial wires shall 
complete the circuit of the world. 

8. The department furnishes a helpful topic of con- 
versation. 
benefits. It will also furnish an opportunity to preach 
a little expository sermon as he shall explain one of the 
lessons to his parishioner. 


The pastor can discuss its workings and 


He can explain various 
methods of Bible study, show how to trace the journeys 
on the maps, how to look up the cross references, etc., 
and, after a few moments thus spent in scriptural ex- 
planation, the way is well prepared for a short closing 
prayer. 

It would also furnish the up-to-date pastor an oppor- 
tunity of giving special instruction concerning the book 
or epistle from which the current lessons are taken. He 
could explain how the book was written, when it was 
written, by whom, under what circumstances, the pur- 
pose of its composition,—thus giving the history, geog- 
raphy, teaching, and object of the book. 

g. The department, in connection with the main 
school, will enlist all the members of the church and 
congregation in doing a common work. 
days of divisions, societies, organizations. 


These are the 

Very rarely 
is a person engaged in all the church enterprises. One lady 
interested will be in the sewing society, another in the 
King's Daughters, and in nothing else. One man will bea 
trustee, looking after the temporalities of the church. A 
few others will be interested in church suppers, and in get- 
ting a big meal at a low price, with sociability thrown in 
for nothing. Others will be interested in the young 
people's societies, and the junior societies, and the mis- 
sion bands. One will be engaged in the praying part 
of the church, in Christian testimony and song ; he will 
not go to Sunday-school because ‘his soul is not fed.’’ 
Others will not attend prayer-meeting because they ‘‘ do 
not learn anything.’’ 

And so the different tastes, dispositions, and talents 
of the church are distributed in many spheres. But the 
Home Department, together with the main school, will 
enlist all ages and all tastes in Bible study. Then the 
oldest member of the church and the youngest child in 
the primary will feel that they have at least one interest 
in common. The mother who is kept at home, the 
father overwhelmed with work, the housekeeper who 
cannot remain to Sunday-school because of hurrying 
home to prepare dinner, the commercial traveler who 
seldom spends two successive Sundays in the same 
place, the young man abroad, tourists, and camping- 
parties, can establish a branch of the Home Depart- 
ment, wherever they may be. In fact, any man with a 
pocket in his coat, and brains in his head, and dispo- 
sition in his heart, can do the work required. 

10. It is no small accomplishment to unite the Chris- 
tians of the world in a common work, but this our new 
assistant pastor proposes to do. All hearts will then 
beat in harmony, all lives will dwell in sympathy, fami- 
lies will be bound together, the church united, the 
denomination engaged in one work ; in fact, all Chris- 
tendom, and all the world, when these departments 
shall have touched the remote corners of the earth,— 
international, interhemispherical, — 
will be studying simultaneously the same portions of 
God's Word. This will make the great heart ef human- 


intercontinental, 
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ity throb under one mighty impulse. This will call for 
an international, world-wide lesson system, so that the 
thoughts of all humanity shall go forward together, 
moving upward to the throne of God, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The Country Boy: His Surroundings 
and His Salvation 


By the Rev. A. N.° Raven 


HE old and oft-repeated question, ‘‘ How shall we 
reach the masses of our cities ?’’ has not yet been 
answered. Many of these, if they are reached at all, 
must be reached before théy leave the country for the 
city. . Last autumn our church saw five of her Christian 
young men leave town to take up abode in the city. One 
went as bank clerk, two into business for themselves, one 
to college, and the other to study medicine. Four of them 
have already become efficient helpers in churches where 
they now reside, Last Sunday we saw eleven young 
men publicly profess Christ and unite with his people 
for the first time in celebrating the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. It will not be long before these will go 
away to seek their fortunes in the city. We trust that 
they will not join the great ‘‘ unchurched masses.’’ 

We heartily wish that all young men who go to the 
city were thus, but not all are. We have in mind three 
who are among the lowest fast men in a distant city. It 
will certainly try the strength of the city churches to 
reach them. 

Meditating on these things has turned our thoughts to 
the question of the country boy as compared with the 


city boy, with respect to their temptations, dangers, and 


advantages. Having had experience with both classes, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the disadvantages 
are with the country boy, the advantages with the city 
boy. We know that there is a prevailing impression 
that the farm is the ideal place to bring up a boy. Not 
long ago we heard a distinguished educator from Boston 
affirm that he ‘‘ would rather bring up a dozen boys on 
a farm than one in the city." He was talking to an 
audience of farmers’ sons and daughters. and. no doubt. 
desired to please them, but we knew that his statement 
was not founded on accurate knowledge of the relative 
advantages of the two places for rearing boys. 

The saddest story of personal experiences we ever 
heard was from a minister who was reared on a farm. 
At the age of twenty he had left the farm for the city, 
to work his way through college. He had been con- 
verted, cleansed, and made a minister of Christ, but 
that he was such shows the power of Christ's gospel, not 
the benefits of life on a farm. 

This minister told me that there was not a low thought, 
desire, or motive, that he was not familiar with at the 
age of fifteen years ; that, on days when they could not 
work, the ‘‘hired man’’ and the boys would gather 
in the barn, and talk such language as he now knew to be 
the conversation of only such men as are ranked among 
the lowest of mankind. There was not a low desire that 
was not set to raging in his breast when he was a mere 
lad. He said that to this day he had to fight down some 
of the unholy desires engendered by mingling with evil 
men on the farm. 

In the first place, there is nothing on the farm but the 
round of every-day work to divert the mind of the grow- 
ing boy. When he is not at school,—and he is not 
there a large portion of his time,—he has no diversions 
on the farm. Many of his associations are such to fa- 
miliarize him with things that the city boy remains igno- 
rant of until grown to manhood, —familiarize him in such 
a way as to set the fires of base passions to burning 
within him. 

Again, if he goes to spend an afternoon or an evening 
with a neighboring boy on the farm, the associations, 
the subjects of conversation, are the same as he has had 
at home among the men, made worse by the addition 
of numbers. 

Having spent several years on the farm, we know that 
it is one of the worst places, under present circumstances, 
to engender evil in a boy's heart’ They do not see so 
much evil, they know very little of its terrible conse- 
quences,_ none of its repulsiveness ; but the pleasures 
connected with sin are.painted to him in glowing colors 
by low-minded hired men, and on these the unrestrained 
imagination daily feeds. 
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Now the city boy has much to divert him from th 
contemplation of evil. He has many things to occy y 
his time and satisfy his desire for novelty. The car. 
ful parent in the city can select the company of the son, 
can direct-and vary his enjoyments, can keep him from 
association with low-minded men. There are laws jp 
the cities shutting the doors of sin to boys of tende 
years. 

Then there are so many associations in the city tha 
make it their business to look after the youth, furnishing 
them amusements, good companions, and helpful sug. 
gestions, that the advantages which the city boy enjoys 
far outnumber those of the country boy. 

The city boy also has before him on the street every 
day the disgusting specimens of lost manhood and wo. 
manhood. The contrasts between the results of right 
and wrong living are constantly before him. A wise 
parent can give his children living examples of the 
blessings that attend holy living, show the terrible degre. 
dation and wo that attends on wickedness, and thus fur. 
nish his children with such object lessons as are seldom 
seen in the country. 

Up to the present time, very few of the efforts that are 
employed in cities to save the boys are being used in 
the country. It may not be possible to carry them out 
in the country. But even our countfy towns have no 
other organizations than the different young people's 
societies to do this much needed work ; and they, of 
course, cannot do it all. ? 

We would like to impress upon the minds of parents 
living in rural districts the absolute necessity of guarding 
the boys from contamination coming from association 
with bad men who are employed to work on the farm. 
We would also remind pastors of rural churches that 
greater effort is needed to keep the boys. It would be 
the salvation of many could the Boys’ Brigade and other 
kindred organizations be set in operation in our smaller 
towns as well as in the larger. 


Mifflintown, Pa. 
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For. Children at Home 


How Johnnie Learned to Wipe 
his Feet 


By Ida M. Gardner 


Dy you Wipe your feet, Johnnie ?"’ 
" «No, mama ; I forgot.”’ - 

‘*Run back and do it, then, please.’’ 

‘« Yes, mama,”’ 

There was a prolonged and energetic scraping 
rubbing of two obedient feet on the hall rug. 

‘*Mama, won't you tell me why you have to wipe 
your feet every time you come into the house ?”’ 

‘Yes, if you cannot find out yourself.’’ 

Johnnie looked interested. Mama always let him 
find out things for himself when he could. ~ He had 
found already that there was always a reason behind her 
commands, and he enjoyed hunting for it.’’ 

‘« Where can I begin ?"’ 

‘* Well, walk all around the rooms, and, when you 
are near the beginning place, I'll say ‘ Warm !’ 

That was just like mama, and Johnnie knew he was 
going to have a good time. He went through the two 
parlors, but mama was silent. Johnnie was watching 
her over his shoulder, and hardly knew when he crossed 
the threshold into the library. 

*’ cried mama suddenly. 

Johnnie halted promptly, and looked all about him. 

‘« Don't look too high for the reasons of things,"’ said 
mama with a smile, as Johnnie, not budging an inch, 
stood rolling his eyes up towards the ceiling. 

‘« Warmer !"’ as the little lad began to look toward 
the floor. 

‘«Oh, I spy!"’ said Johnnie suddenly. 
picked up a big cake of dry mud from the carpet. 
found out, mama !"’ 

‘* That is one reason, but there are others. 

‘*In the house; mama ?"’ 

** Yes, but you can’t see them just yet."’ 

‘* Why can't I see them now, mama ?"’ 

Mama laughed, and gave Johnnie a kiss, Then sh¢ 
handed him pencil and paper, * 


and 


‘« Warm } 


” 
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«] will write a question on this paper, and you may 
have until to-morrow night to answer it, —‘ What makes 
mud?’ ; 

«Huh ! that’s easy! Water and dirt !"’ 

«Yes. Write it this way: ‘What makes mud?’ 
‘|. Moisture. 2. Dirt.’ Write down everything that 
you see dropped and left on the sidewalk or in the 
street. If it is wet, like water, put it under ‘ Moisture ;’ 
jf not, put it under * Dirt.” ’’ 

«OQ mama, what a nice play !"’ 

Johnnie moved over to the window. 

«Hullo, here’s the sprinkler ! 
with an @ or an 0, mama?"’ 


Do you spell ‘water’ 


« W-a-t-e-r,"’ said mama, without a smile. 

She never laughed at Johnnie's mistakes, and that 
was what made Johnnie think she. was ‘lots nicer'n 
other boys’ mamas.’’ 

Presently the city carts came along to gather up the 
garbage. The barrels were heavy, and the men, to save 
lifting them, emptied the contents upon the street, and 
then shoveled it into the carts. They left a~ good 
amount behind them, however, and Johnnie got quite 
excited over trying to write down all the different things 
he saw remnants of. Mama suggested that ‘‘garbage’’ 
would cover it all, so Johnnie, after much wrinkling of 
his forehead and twisting of his tongue, wrote ‘‘ Gob- 
bige ;'’ for mama was called away just then. 

The ashman came down the street, and he, too, 
tipped over the barrels, and shoveled the ashes into 
the cart,—all but what blew away ; for the wind,was 
high, and a large part of every shovelful went flying all 
over the street. 

Mama was gone a long time, but, when she returned, 
Johnnie called her to the window. 

‘‘T don’t know how to say things, mama. There are 
the sewer men cleaning out the seyers, and they spill the 
dirty stuff on the street. Then a wagon went by full of 
old bones and meat from the market, and some of that 
dropped from the cart. Then there are the horses and 
dogs and cats. I saw a dog go by with blood dripping 
from his ear, and the men spit on the sidewalk, —and O 
mama! I don’t think mud is nice; do you?'’ And 
Johnnie's little nose was all puckered up with disgust. 

‘‘No, Johnnie.’’ 

Mama smiled meaningly. 

“QO mama! I've found out already; haven't I, 
mama ?"’ e 
‘Yes, part of it.’’ 

‘‘What else is there, mama ?"’ 
‘‘ Draw two circles of the same size on your paper."’ 

So Johnnie got the compasses which mama had given 
him for a birthday present,—they had so many circles 
to draw that mama taught Johnnie to do it scientifically, 
—and drew two circles, each about an inch across. 

‘‘Put eleven dots in one. 
anywhere. 


Just scatter them about 
Now put two hundred dots in the other."’ 

‘‘My, what a lot for that little circle !"’ 

‘‘Now suppose that every dot is a grain of dust. 
Would you rather breathe.air with eleven grains of dust 
in it or air with two hundred grains fn it ?"’ 

‘‘] guess the two hundred grains would choke us,— 
don't you, mama ?’’ 

‘That depends.- Will you close the blinds to that 
font window, where the sun shines so bright ?’’ 

When the blinds were closed, mama hung a dark 
cloth over the window, and cut a little hole in it right 
over a crack in the shutters, so that the bright sunlight 
came through in a long pencil of light Then Johnnie 
saw myriads of little dust particles, so small that he had 
not known they were there until the strong sun lighted 
them up. 

‘You see, Johnnie, the mud and dirt brought into 
the house are ground up fine by our feet, and then set 
Moving about in the air by the movements of people 
and the drafts through the room. The more mud 
brought in, the more dust for us to breathe. Now that 
you know what mud is made of, you can see that it is 
hot very good stuff to take into our lungs."' 

‘‘O -mama! you won't have to tell me to wipe. my 
feet any more. I'll do it every time, if I don’t forget."’ 

Just then mama took a little red note-book from her 
work-basket, and wrote something in it. Johnnie 
Mama did that 
sometimes, and had a queer way of letting Johnnie 
look over her note-book about the time when he had 
failed to keep his word. To-day, however, she wrote : 
‘Get a good microscope for Johnnie's Christmas 


thought she wrote down his promise. 
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present. If he forgets to wipe his feet, show him the 
dangers of dust."’ 
And that is the way Johnnie's mother helped her boy 
to remember to wipe his feet. 
Chicago, Til. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for November 27 
(Temperance Lesson.—Prov. 4 : 10-19) 

CALL TO ORDER. —With a chord from organ or double 
stroke of bell. 

DoxoLoGy.—‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.’ 

SILENT PRAYER. —Followed by the Lord’s Prayer in con- 
cert. 

HyMn. 

Lesson READING.—Superintendent reads Proverbs 4 : 
1-9 ; school joins in concert reading verses 10-19 ; 
superintendent finishes the chapter, reading verses 
20-27. 

PRAYER. —By the pastor or one of the teachers. 

Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close 
of lesson study. 

TEMPERANCE TALK.—Five minutes, by superintendent. 

HyMN. 

CLOSING PRAYER OR BENEDICTION. 

DIsMISSION. —By blocks, aisles, or classes. 

[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**Am I a soldier of the cross."’ Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard." 

** Saviour, lead me, lest I stray.’ 
‘* Yield not to temptation."’ 

‘* Throw out the life-line.’’ 


Psalm 101 : ®4. 


Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
‘* Where is my wandering bof to-night?" 
‘** Light of those whose dreary dwelling.’’ 
** Mourn for the thousands slain."’ 


Psalm 143 : 8-12. 
Psalm 119 : 1-8, 
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Every Class a “ Bible Class ”’ 
By Patterson Du Bois 


HE misuse of terms very often results in the disuse 
or abuse of powers. A misapplied or misunder- 
stood word is a weakened arm. 
a sprained ankle. 
a disorganizer. 


A strained symbol is 
In an organization a misnomer is 
Words ‘and phrases are not only 
used to express our thoughts, but, as they become 
habitual, they acquire a dominance over our thinking, 
and thence over our doing. The man who applies a 
soft term or euphemism to name a crime comes, in time, 
to think of that crime as no worse than the name he has 
given to it. 
‘* irregularity,’ 


He to whom a drunken spree is only an 
’ thinks no worse of irregularity, but bet- 
ter of drunkenness. A strong man who has had a life- 
long familiarity with the phrase ‘‘ threescore years and 
ten,’’ as the ‘‘time allotted by the psalmist,’’ is in 
danger of relaxing his grip on active life as his seventieth 
year approaches. He 1s in under the bondage of a phrase. 

Two misused terms are a source of weakness in the 
Sunday-school. Both seem to be employed to describe 
age limits, and they are about the least advisable of all 
terms that could be selected for this purpose. 

In the first place, because the name ‘‘ kindergarten "' 
Was invented to apply only to the education of very young 
children, classes of such young children are now often 
denominated ‘‘ kindergarten,'’ when in their conduct 
or principle of education they bear no resemblance 
whatever to the kindergarten. The real kindergarten 
has suffered immensely by this defamation, and the Sun- 
day-school cannot but feel the effects of it, at least in- 
directly, if not directly. No Sunday-school, properly so 
called, has or can have a kindergarten, properly so called. 

At the other end of the line stands the adult class, 
often distinguished as the ‘‘ Bible class."’ 

Now, when we speak of a ‘‘ Bible class "’ in a Sunday- 
school, do we mean just what was meant when this term 
was used many years ago? It meant something when it 
originated. Does it mean that same thing now, or does 
it mean something else? The signification of words 
changes for different reasons. The scientific etymologist 
is not disturbed or misled when he finds the word “jour- 
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nal,"" which originally meant ‘‘a daily,’’ used for a 
weekly ; and the unlearned man is neither disturbed 
nor misled because the etymology of such a word is 
entirely out of his range of thinking. But when we 
come to a term.like ‘‘ Bible class,"’ the meaning of the 
term seems so obvious that any wresting of it from its 
plain surface intention is sure to work trouble, and prove 
a source of weakness in institutions which use it as a 
part of the nomenclature of their organization. 

Does the term ‘* Bible class,’' as now generally used, 
indicate a method of study, a plan of organization, or 
does it refer mainly to the age of the students ? or, again, 
is it meant to stand for the largest gathering of adults 
which a congregation or community can muster for Bible 
study? There was a time when Sunday-schools were 
supposed to be for children only. Text-books for in- 
struction were principally spelling-books, primers, hymn- 
books, question-books, and catechisms. When the adult 


‘class came, it was a marked institution, holding itself 


somewhat above the rest of the school. The text-book 
was the Bible itself. The class was naturally and logi- 
cally called the ‘‘ Bible class."’ 
to be the origin of the term. 


This, at least, I suppose 


When the International Lesson system came in, this 
distinction became at once illogical with those schools 
where the International Lessons were adopted, because 
the system used the Bible directly as the text-book. _ Its 
idea is the study of the Bible as a book. It therefore 
constituted every class forthwith a ‘* Bible class.'’ But 
the name continued to be applied to a group of grown 
persons, in spite of the fact that, in the true sense, every 
class in the school had not only the right, but the duty, 
to regard itself as a Bible class. If our classes are not 
Bible classes, what are they? The restriction of the old 
term to one or two classes of grown persons is a reflec- 
tion, the tendency of which is to antiquate and belittle 
the rest of the school by implying that the Bible is not 
its text-book. It is true that the classes below the adult 
grades may have means and methods which the adult 
Bible classes, so called, do not have. They may memorize 
hymns or texts and biblical facts as a part of their cur- 
riculum, which is not strictly Bible study. But, never- 
theless, the essential of the present Sunday-school is Bible 
study, and the essential text-book 1s the Bible itself. 

If the modern heir to the old name of ‘‘ Bible class"’ 
is understood to be a place where the older men and 
women of the congregation gather for Bible study, let it 
be called the ‘‘ congregational Bible class,’’ or by any 
other name which will inform the congregation that it is 
just as much their business as it is that of their children 
to be studying the Bible in the Sunday-school. But let 
the other classes, whether’they be adults or young chil- 
dren, have the credit, as well as feel the duty, of being 
Bible classes. This may be an added inducement to 
the younger pupils to use the Bible instead of the lesson 
leaves in the school and at home. 

The word ‘* Bible’ will then be the watchword of the 
whole school, as it ought to be, and the division of de- 
partments or classes will be on such terms as junior, 
intermediate, senior, adult, congregational, ctc. This 
will relieve the older pupils of the supposed odium of 
being grouped with the ‘‘ dear children’’ rather than with 
that sanctified institution dignified as ‘Ae Bible class. 

The organization of a Sunday-school, like that of an 
army, an industrial establishment, a department store, 
or anything else in which many persons collaborate in 
departments, divisions, subdivisions, etc., must be wisely 
It will 
not do to style the commodore the cook, nor ever call a 
salesman a clerk. 


ordered in the terminology of its organization. 


Terms may be arbitrary without det- 
riment to the working of the organization ; but when the 
element of self-explanation seems evident in the term 
itself, it is better that it should stand only for that which 
it literally denotes. 

If the word ‘: Bible’’ is to be used in connection 
with the terminology of classes or departments, let us 
dignify and stimulate every class with the name ‘ Bible 
class,'" or drop the term entirely to avoid invidious 
comparisons and distinctions that do not distinguish. 

Philadelphia. 
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In almost every primary department 
Helpers in the 


Prints Subast there are a few scholars older than the 


‘rest, while still under the age for pro- 
motion, who need a little special drill and discipline, 


and who may be made especially useful. Let these be 
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trained as little helpers. ‘‘Assistants'’ would be too 
official and misleading a term, but ‘‘ helpers’’ may 
be more easily understood. They should serve by turns, 
two or more at a time, and may be commissioned to aid 
in seating the youngest children, in caring for the small 
belongings, in loosening and fastening wraps,—all of 
which cultivates thoughtfulness and kindness. They 
may also pass papers and take up offerings, and should 
be called upon by the teachers for such small offices as 
they can perform, in a way to impress them with actual 
responsibility and helpfulness. Children like to ‘‘ help,"’ 
and they can. It would be well if a part of the drill of 
the primary school included training in such usefulness, 


a 


For the Ceacher 


The Chicago Evening Bible Classes 


By W. R. Newell 


HAVE been asked to give to the readers of The 

Sunday School Times an account of the Bible-study 
movement inaugurated by Mr. Moody in Chicago. -I 
am glad to comply with the request, hoping that such 
an account may be of some inspiration to many, and of 
encouragement and cheer to others. The development 
of the movement as I have taken part in it, has not 
ceased to be a constant miracle to me, and a cause of 
grateful wonder. 

Just about two years ago, Mr. Moody, in a conversa- 
tion regarding the religious conditions and opportunities 
here in Chicago, said to me: ‘‘I wish you would begina 
popular evening Bible class in our Institute lecture room, 
and carry it on this winter. I feel sure that there are a 
great many young people living in this part of the city 
whom we can engage in Bible study if we set about it 
aright. Our regular Institute students have enough 
Bible study in their daily lectures, but there are hun- 
deode.of Chrictien peuple in this city who ae nor doing 
systematic Bible study just because no opportunity has 
offered itself. I 


be a success.’’ 


am confident that such a class would 
When I reminded him that such efforts 
had been made in the Institute before, and had failed, 
he replied, in his unanswerable fashion: ‘‘ Well, the 
reason was that an attempt was made to carry on a rigid 
course of lectures, two or three nights in the week, and, 
if a student lost one evening, he soon grew discouraged, 
and dropped out of line. 
a simple, popular lesson.’ 

We had with us, at that time, Dr. James M. Gray of Bos- 
ton, who has been very much used of God in New England 
in arousing interest in Bible study. 


Try it one night a week, with 


I went to him, and 
said: ‘‘ Dr. Gray, will you give to a popular audience 
in the Moody Church the lecture you delivered recently 
to our students on ‘ How to’Master the English Bible’ ?”’ 
Said he, ‘‘Certainly."" Announcements were sent out, 
and Thursday evening found about eight hundred people 
gathered in the church. In the course of his lecture 
Dr. Gray detailed his own experience as a minister, 
seeking for many years to know the Word of God, and 
‘« The 
‘‘that a child of ten years 
might have known it without asking, was discovered to 
me at last by a layman. He told me to take the books 
of the Bible one by one, and simply read each of them 
over and over and over again, until its contents were 
mastered. I took this brother's advice, and thus, with 
great delight, I mastered the contents of the entire 
Bible. I began to read it where God began to write it. 
I mastered one book before I took up another one.’’ Dr. 
Gray gave five simple rules that set forth his method : 
Read the book to be studied. 


yet not finding how to enter upon its study. 
secret, so easy,’’ he said, 


Read it continuously ; that is, at a single reading. 
Read it repeatedly. 
. Read it independently ; 
helps, however good. 

5. Read it prayerfully. 

As the speaker proceeded, I saw that his words went 
right to the hearts ofthe people, and I felt that they 
were eager to take up such a simple plan of study, if 
only they were rightly directed in it. When Dr. Gray 
had finished, I asked all those who were ready to pledge 


that aside from~all 


is, 
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themselves, as before God, faithfully to undertake the 
course of study described, to arise. About four hundred 
responded. I then cautioned them against mere impulse 
im the maiter, saying that they would be expected to 
read the Bible during that winter at the expense of every 
other line of reading, be it newspapers, magazines, fic- 
tion, history, or philosophy. 1 advised all who were 
not prepaged for such a régime to take their seats. No 
one wavered, I then assigned the lesson : The Book of 
Genesis, to be read twice, and the first eleven chapters 
to be read ten times more,—two hund?ed and ten chap- 
ters for the week, thirty chapters a day! (I have since 
found that about a dozen chapters, to be read once each 
day during the week, is a fair lesson for busy people.) 
My class drew a long breath, but they had committed 
themselves, and there was no escape. » 

On the next Thursday evening our Institute lecture 
room began to fill up, long before the appointed hour, 
with the most enthusiastic people I ever saw. Thevery 
atmosphere was surcharged with Genesis. It seemed to 
me, as I entered the room, that the very vestibule was 
filled with Genesis, There was a conscious air of ful- 
ness and expectancy on every hand. The people had 
read the chapters faithfully, and teaching them was the 
easiest of tasks. 1 seemed borne along like a skiff on 
the crest of dancing waves. 

The facts of the first chapter were called for and 
quickly given, and the name ‘Creation’’ unanimously 
chosen, by which to remember the chapter. The second 
chapter we christened ‘‘ Eden ;”’ the third, ‘ Fall ;"’ 
the fourth, ‘‘Cain ;’’ the fifth, ‘«Seth,’’ etc. In twenty 
minutes we had reviewed the facts of the eleven chap- 
ters, and had named each chapter. 

The delight that arises from a sense of intellectual 
mastery had fully seized upon the class, and they were 
most intensely interested. Eleven chapters of the Bible 
were the possession of five hundred people. 

After looking at other divisions of the section than 
those given by the chapter, we proceeded to the spir- 
itual lessons found in the material we had mastered. 
This consumed the last part of the hour,—a most profit- 
able time. 

I could only praise God, who had brought us to the 
simplic method of «*scarching out inthe book vf the 
Lord, and reading.’’ 1 saw that the great secret of 
teaching the Word of God lay in inducing people to 
read and reread and read yet again, in the simplest 
manner, the lesson assigned to them. The material 
they had read lay in their minds, so that all that was 
needed on the part of the teacher was to lead them care- 
fully into the proper arrangement and interpretation of, 
the facts they already possessed. 

This weekly class attended most remarkably all that 
winter. Nothing could keep the most of them from the 
Thursday night Bible class, inclement weather, outside 
attractions,* and even ill health, proving unavailing. In 
fact, some of the gayer young people, who had not en- 
tered the class, complained that they could not carry on 
their Thursday-evening church socials at all because 
of the Bible class. 

When Mr. Moody returned to Chicago, in the spring, 
he was more than delighted with the interest the class 
had shown in the Bible study. After consulting on the 
subject, we determined to organize two other classes, — 
one on the West Side, and one on the South, in two 
very prominent churches in these parts of the city. 

I then adopted an expedient to which Iam confident 
the Lord directly led me, and which I would recommend 
as of the very first importance to any one who may an- 
ticipate such work as this. I secured from each of our 
Bible Institute students the name and address of that 
Christian who, more than any other person of his ac- 
quaintance, he believed to be a man or woman of prayer. 
I sent out letters to about four hundred such. persons, 
beseeching them to pray that God would pour out here 
in Chicago a spirit of desire after his Word, and that he 
would grant us at least three thousand members in the 
Bible classes that we were about to organize. 

Very soon replies began to come in to me, promising 
such co-operation in prayer. Persons from Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, as well as from all parts of 
this country, wrote us that they would pray for this 
movement. I felt very much encouraged. 

When fall came, I prepared a little booklet, telling of 
the class. in the Bible Institute the year before, and of 
our plan.in general for the coming year. This was 
mailed to many hundreds of Christians in this city 
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whose names I had been able to secure from the pastors 
and the officers of the various young people's societies 
etc., also securing the help of the Sunday-school super. 
intendents as far as possible. 

We then arranged to hold a series of some seve 
union.rallies at various points of the city, in representa. 
tive churches of the different denominations. We aq. 
vertised these mass me€etings very largely, and | sent to 
Boston for Dr. Gray to help in addressing them. Great 
crowds of people attended. Interest in this movement 
seemed thoroughly aroused. The newspapers were also 
very kind, and gave the plan much attention. 

Our course of procedure at these rallies was about the 
same as at the meeting held the year before, when ou 
first class was started. Mr. Torrey, the superintendent 
of the Bible Institute, gave an address on the ‘ Impor. 
tance of Bible Study,’’ and Dr: Gray followed him with 
his talk on ‘‘ How to Master the English Bible,’’ after 
which I had the people bow their heads, and in silence 
before God settle the question as to whether they would 
henceforth be faithful to the study of the Word of God 
or not. The meeting closed with an earnest invitation 
to all who desired to do so to join the classes. 

Calls had come meanwhile for two other classes, —one 
in the extreme south of the city, in Englewood ; and the 
other away north, in Lake View. When finally the 
regular classés opened, I found that God had given us 
upwards of four thousand members, instead of the three 
thousand that we had asked for. 

The enthusiasm in all the classes was similar to that 
which had been manifested in the class the year before, 
The faithfulness in attendance was even more remark. 
able in some instances. The financiak burden of carry. 
ing on the classes was reduced to a very simple thing 
indeed by the ready response of those whose hearts were 
being blessed in the study. 

Our course ran from October through April. The 
classes began at the Book of Genesis, and finished 
through the Second Book of Samuel, There were 
members in the classes who at the close of the course 
could give the contents of every chapter studied. The 
spiritual lives of hundreds of the members were trans- 
formed. ‘Stories of most remarkable spiritual quicken- 
ing ana Diessing from the simple but constant reading 
of the Word required in the classes were constantly 
reaching me, and, indeed, are yet coming almost daily. 
Time previously spent in reading. light, trashy matter 
was now given with the utmost ‘delight to poring over 
the Word of God. In some instances members of these 
classes themselves began other classes, and so the work 
was spread. Cities and_towns in the vicinity of Chicago 
began to write to us, asking us to send them teachers, or 
to come out personally and inaugurate similar move- 
ments in their midst. Dr. Gray, of whom we have 
spoken, at the request of the young people's societies of 
Boston, began such a Class in that city, numbering a 
thousand people. 

The number ot those who desire to enter the classes 
this fall has swelled to fifty-seven hundred. The out- 
look for the coming winter is even more remarkable 
than it was last year. The classes are to be conducted 
in five representative churches, as last year. The 
course to be pursued will begin where the course last 
year left off, and finish the historical books of the Old 
Testament. Then, after a general survey of the remain- 
ing books of the Old, it will proceed to the New Testa- 
ment, for the most of the year. It is the purpose of the 
third year of the course to complete the study of the Old 
Testament from the New Testament view-point. 

It is my humble hope that these classes have been of 
service to the pastors and Sunday-school teachers and 
many others in this city. The classes. last year ing 
cluded members of about three hundred and twenty-fit 
churches, representing some thirty denominations, b¢ 
sides perhaps four hundred who gave no church-mem- 
bership, doubtless many not professing Christians at all. 
Several remarkable cases of conversion, in some !- 
stances from rank infidelity, are reported as the result of 
the year’s work. 

There are two secrets of the success‘of this moveine™ 
which, I am firmly persuaded, practically explain it all. 
First, the specific, believing prayer that.was offered i" 
its behalf. Second, the simple, patient reading and ™ 
reading of the blessed Word of God that was constantly 
demanded, and faithfully fulfilled, by the members 
the classes. 

The Bible Institute, Chicago. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 9, November 27, 1898 


Temperance Lesson 


GOLDEN TEXT: AZy son, if sinners entice thee, consent 


thou not.—Prov. 1: 10, 


(Prov. 4: 10-19. 


Memory verses * 14, 15) 


Read the chapter 


COMMON VERSION 


10 Hear, O my son, and re- 
ceive my sayings; and the years 
of thy life shall be many. 

ir | have taught thee in the 
way of wisdom; I have led 
thee in right paths. 

12 When thou goest, thy steps 
shall not be straitened; and 
when thou runnest, thou shalt 
not stumble. * 

13 Take fast hold of instruc- 
tion ; let Aer not go: keep her ; 
for she is thy life. ig 

14 € Enter not into the path 
of the wicked, and go not in the 
way of evil men. 

15 Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it, and pass away. 

16 For they sleep not, except 
they have done mischief ; and 
their sleep is taken away, unless 
they cause some to fall. 

17 For they eat the bread of 
wickedness, and drink the wine 
of violence. 

18 But the path of the just 7s 
as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect 
day. 

19 The way of the wicked és 
as darkness: they know not at 
what they stumble. 

1 Or, the light of dawn 

For * shining’ 
“ dawning” 


10 


I 


= 


12 


_ 
ur 
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REVISED VERSION 


Hear, O my son, and receive 
my sayings ; 

And the years of thy life shall 
be many. 

I have taught thee in the 
way of wisdom ; 

I have led thee in paths of 
uprightness. 

When thou goest, thy steps 
shall not be straitened ; 
And if thou runnest, thou 

shalt not stumble. 
Take fast hold of instruction ; 
let her not go: 
Keep her ; for she is thy life. 
Enter not into the path of 
the wicked, 
And walk not in the way of 
evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it ; 
Turn from it, and pass on. 
For they sleep not, except 
they have done mischief ; 
And their sleep is taken 
away, unless they cause 
some to fall. 
For they eat 
wickedness, 
And _ drink 
violence. 
3ut the path of the righteous 
is as ' the shining light, 
That shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 
The way of the wicked is as 
darkness : 
They know not at what they 
stumble. 


the bread of 


the wine of 


in verse 18 the American Revisers would substitute 
and would omit the marginal reading. 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


| Nabe ge Events.—Of course, this lesson has no 
relations of continuity with the historical series we are 


following. 


King Solomon is proved by the titles (1:1; Io: 


That the Book of Proverbs came in part from 


os 2g 8), 


and by undisputed tradition, confirmed by the phenomena of 


the book itself. 


That it came in part from the time of Heze- 


kiah appears from the statement in 25:1, and from other 


evidence. 


The scholars who hold that parts of the Penta- 


teuch were written after the exile must, for consistency’s sake, 


find post-exilian elements also in the Book of Proverbs. 


One 


who holds that the books of the Old Testament have first- 
class historical value is likely also to hold that the Proverbs 


came mostly from Solomon. 


The first nine chapters of the book form a separate division 


of it. 


This division consists of ‘*‘ a series of connected topics 


addressed to a typical young man bya sage, or wise man, who 


assumes the ré/e of a father (1 : 8, 9, compared with 1 : 


S225 398, 88; 88, etei).”” 


Time.—Solomon reigned 


723-695 B.C. 


10; 


The lesson is one of these topics. 
1022-983 B.C. 
1015-975 (Ussher), or ?—932 (Assyrian). 


(biblical), or 
Hezekiah reigned 


(biblical), or 726-698 (Ussher), and about the 


sme years B. C. according to the Assyriologists. 


PLaces.—The lesson has no limitations of place. 


PARALLEL PassAGEs.—Nearly every sentence in the lesson 


is paralleled one or more times in some part of the Bible. 


marginal references in the Bibles give instances. 


The 
Those in 


> rT P 99 : . 
the ** Revised Version with References ’’ (Oxford, Cambridge, 


and New York, 1898) are very much more satisfactory than 


those 


in most of the other Bibles. 


‘luburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


as family is the tap-root of society. 


Other stays and 


braces it may have, but the anchor, deep sunk, defying 


ever 
know as ** home.” 
mother 


ry storm, is the sacred unit of the community which we 
‘* Tender and beloved in the sight of his 
»”’ her words distilling like the morning dew on the 


©pening bud of life, the green leaves of her loving care ever 


bending over it to shade and nurse it; the father, moreover, 


% time makes instruction possible, adding his counsels and 


the 


prime lesson of a godly example, the child has everything 


found him to secure his. developing into a godly, righteous, 


and sober man. 
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The Hebrew father in our lesson has his sons with him, and 
seeks to lead them into the paths of true wisdom, which his 
experience of life and long-cherished fear of God have re- 
vealed to him much more clearly than they can yet be known 
to the simplicity of youth. He tells them that he speaks as 
one who has profited greatly by having been ‘‘a son unto his 
own father,’’—the practical worth of the counsels he is about 
to give them being still more certain as those he himself re- 
ceived from his own father, and thus tested, not only by his per- 
sonal experience, but also by that of his father before him. 

‘** These, then,’’ he continues, ‘‘ were your grandfather’s 
words to me: ‘Store up my words,’ said he, ‘ in thy heart ; 
keep my commands, my son, and you will live.’ ’’ 

To look up to a godly father, and reverence his teaching, 
is, ia fact, the divine training for bearing one’s self with fit- 
ting humility and obedience to the Father above. ‘* Knowl- 
edge is good, but wisdom is the great thing to seek ; for I 
mean by that, not worldly shrewdness in getting money, fame, 
or position, but that true estimate of your duty to God and 
man which alone is a light to the feet and a lamp to the 
path. Listen thoughtfully, my son, and you will reap good 
even in the every-day interests of life, and, indeed, will guard 
it from many dangers. Kemember, when I am gone, that I 
taught you the way of a truly wise life, and that I led you in 
Do not take even the 
first step in the path of the wicked, for, the first step once 
Do not think 
of walking in the way of evil men; avoid it, do not even go 


it by my example, God helping me. 
taken, the second will be too likely to follow. 
near it, turn from it, and pass om. Bad company leads to one 
knows not what; for a bad man comes to make evil his good, 
so that he cannot sleep if he have not stained the day by some 


Wickedness be- 
comes the very bread of his life, and violence the wine of his 


wickedness, in leading some one astray. 
refreshment. Govern your hearts in strict temperance,-——that 
is, control of your whole nature ; allow no passion or appetite 
to put you in the power of such men, for such weakness will 
ruin you. Instead of walking in their ways, walk in the path 
of the righteous ; for it is like the light of the dawn, that 
shines more and more unto the perfect day ; whereas the way 
of the wicked is from darkness to ever deeper darkness, 
till, in the pitchy night, they cannot help coming to destruc- 
tion.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Way of Light and of Darkness 


HEN we study the way of life and of death for nations, 
we must not forget that they are but the aggregate of 
separate individuals. What we see of history is only the fate 


It will 


know the causes of national life and death, if, as individuals, 


of nations writ large for easier reading. be vain to 


we do not apply them to ourselves. From old and perished 
nations let us turn to ourselves. 

There is a way of upright walking (v. 11). It is not nar- 
2). 
of mind and hearts of fire, they will make no false step. In 


row nor repressed (v. When men run with enthusiasm 
this path the years of one’s life are many, and every year rich 
with fresh enlargements and new inspirations. It is a path 
that shines at first with every sort of light,—science, poetry, 
love, heroism, and God, And these lights shine more and 
more until they come to a perfect day (v.18). I set my table 
by the eastern window in the morning, by the western in the 
evening. I know the places of the moon and the stars at 
night. In politics and history I have the great lights, and in 
the darkness of the future, impenetrable by human vision, we 
have the lamp of the Word of God till the full day dawn. 
God is light. How dear he is! 
There is another way. Those in it are wicked, evil men 
(v. 14). 
some one harm in 


They do not even go to sleep without having done 


purse or person. More than they desire 
If they 


can persuade some young man to drink, or some woman to be 


sleep, they desire to make some one to fall (v. 16). 


unwomanly, they are as riotously jubilant as fiends when they 
Even their food and drink is the 
17). 
getteth darker, till men stumble at they know not what, and 


make a good man to fall. 
outcome of wickedness (v. But this way is dark, and 
rise no more. Those farther back roar with maniac laughter, 
while they hasten to the same doom. 

How shall the young avoid the dark, and run swiftly in the 
light ? 

Choose wisdom, instead of arrogance and pride in doing 
wrong things. A pride in smoking or drinking has ruined 
hundreds. It is not wise. 

Let 
Such greatness comes not except to activity, en- 


Not merely choose, but seize fast hold on instruction. 
her not go. 
deavor, desperateness of effort. The best things are made 
hard to get that the getters may be great. Wisdom is not a 
thing put on; it is our life 

Not only is there something to be sought, but something to 
be avoided. Avoid 


Never put 


Enter not into the path of the wicked. 
it, pass not by where you will even see it (v. 15). 
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yourself in the way of temptation, The yielding is already 
begun, 

Satan ruins many a soul by saying that life is made up of 
experiences, and the more experience the more life. If the 
experience is evil, it is more death, 

Especially avoid the drink that darkens the understanding, 
confuses right and wrong, and fuddles the man into a fool, 

University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points 


An approved recipe for prolonging life is well worth our 
trying—if we deem life worth living. 

A trainer in moral athletics, who can show a young man 
how to run fast without stumbling, ought to have a full class. 
The 
The best way of 


The best thing to do with good is to hold on to it. 
best thing to do with evil is to let it alone. 
facing useless danger is by turning one’s back on it. 

If we can’t sleep unless we have made mischief, we had 
better keep awake, Dying in well doing is better than living 
in a course of evil. 

In the right paths, things grow better and better, In the 
wrong path, things grow worse and worse. 

We never can improve matters by keeping on in the way of 
evil. The only movement that then promises good is a right- 
about-face. 

Thirst isn’t to be satisfied with either salt water or alcohol. 
One had better try to quench his thirst by not drinking. That's 
worth trying. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 
HAVE ¢aught thee in the way of wisdom; I have led thee 


in the paths of uprightness (v. 11). 


ing,—the twe inevitably necessary elements in successful in- 


Teaching and lead- 
struction, The saying of the lip is little worth except the 
example of the teacher make real to the one taught the teach- 
** What 
a brave companion we have got,’’ says Faithful to Christian 


er’s own sincerity and subjection to the truth he tells, 


concerning Talkative, who is ready to discourse on every sub- 
ject. But Christian knows Ifim better, having lived in the 
same town with him, and makes reply, ‘* His house is as 
empty of religion as the white of an egg is of savor, men that 
have had any dealings with him say it is better to deal with a 
Turk than with him.’’ All the fine speech of Talkative goes 
for nothing because his life leads in other direction than that 
to which his speech points. To teach well, one must not 
only say well, but be well. Happy the parent, the teachers, 
who can truly say, ‘* It is my steady endeavor to lead with the 
life as well as to tell with the lip.’’ 

Take fast hold of instruction; let her not go- 
for she is thy life (v. 13). Dr. Arnot 


tells 
ship stove in on the South Seas. She was fast filling. 


keep her; 
of a whale- 
1 he 
boats were lowered, provisioned, manned, began to pull off, 
when, suddenly, two men sprang overboard, swam hurriedly 
to the sinking ship, caught up a box, leaped over again to 
make for the waiting boat ; but the ship sank, and they were 
carried down in the whirl of waters. But they re-emerge, still 
clinging to the box, and, at last, are drawn exhausted, Lut 
The 


held the compass, which in the hurry had been forgotten. 


with the precious box, aboard the waiting boat. box 


The compass was their only possible guide to safety out of 
had. 


So precious and inexorably necessary is the ‘*‘ instruction ’’ 


those lonely seas. Therefore, at all hazards, it must be 


It is 
life is but 


to the keeping fast hold of which we are charged here. 
Without it 


IIe can only steer 


religion ; it is the compass of the life. 
haphazard guessing and ultimate ruin. 
straight, and for the port, who keeps with himself and follows 
the compass of loyalty to God, conscience, duty. 

Enter not into the path of the wicked... . « lvoid it, pass 
not by wt; 14, 15). One I 


knew had had a long, hard tussle with the drink habit, and 


turn from it, and pass on (vs. 


had come off victor. One day, at distance from his home, he 


was overtaken by a sudden rain. Looking about for shelter, 
the only quick chance he saw was the open door of a saloon. 
Against qualms of conscience, he entered, sat down, took up 


Then he told 


me how, strangely but certainly, that newspaper would lower 


a newspaper, and set himself to its reading. 


itself from before his eyes till he could get vision of the rows 
of decanters behind the bar; how the decanters seemed to get 
personality and voice, and to nod and beckon to him, and to 
Just 
You are a fool if you 


say, ‘‘See here, you're wet; you need what I hold. 
one drink of me, it will do you good. 


don't take me.’’ So the whisky bottle said, and’ the brandy 


bottle, and the gin bottle. He thrust up his paper to cut off 
the sight, but inevitably the paper lowered itself, and again 
He 
paper down, sprang from his chair, rushed out into the rain, 
But 


had been vastly better if he had never entered that saloon, 


and again began the nodding and the calling. dashed the 


notwithstanding was victor. he was almost victim. It 


though it were raining pitchiorks. Keep out of the place and 


way of temptation. Oh that men would heed the stern, safe 





































































































































































































































































744 (8) 
teaching ! Allowed neighborhood with sin is always dan- 
gerous. 

But the path of the righteous is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day (v. 18). 1 rode 
through the Maine mountains in the early morning,—dim- 
ness, mist. But the sun kept shining, the noon came, it was 
light everywhere. 
habit. 


But keep on in it, and the full light of beautiful and unques- 


Such is the increasing empire of holy 
At first, mists and dimnesses of difficulty and obstacle, 


tioning subjection enthralls and glorifies you. 
Philadelphia. 
“2% 


Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D, 


HE wise man here contrasts two courses of conduct, 
which he calls respectively ‘‘ way of wisdom,’’ ‘‘ road 
on the one 
hand, and on the other hand *‘ wicked men’s path,’’ “ evil 


of uprightness,’’ and ‘‘ righteous men’s path,”’ 
men’s way,’’ ‘‘ wicked men’s way.’’ The ten verses consist 
of intermingled appeal, counsel, and reasons therefor, in the 
matter of choosing between the two lines of conduct. 
Verses 10-13.—He presents the true course of conduct, and 
urges it upon young men.—J/y son; The wise man, speaking 
“to young men, assumes the 7d6/e of a father.—Recetve my say- 
ings; Give them voluntary attention and assent. Accept 
them as controlling thy conduct. The sayings referred to are 
those summed up in the next verse, those concerning the way 
of wisdom and the road of uprightness.— 7he years of thy life 
shall be many: A reason why the young man should heed the 
appeal just made ; right conduct is conducive to longevity.— 
J have taught thee: 
(‘*daw’’). 


is thought of as coming from God, and having divine authority, 


The verb is cognate to the noun /orah 
Words of this stem properly denote teaching that 


and there is no reason for here giving any other meaning to 
the word. ‘The wise man says that he has taught the things 
that God has revealed concerning the way of wisdom, The 
word itself, therefores implies a reason for following that way. 
— Way: The most usual word of this meaning in Hebrew.— 
Paths : Properly wheel-tracks, and so a road along which a 
wheeled vehicle may pass. In using the words ‘* wisdom ”’ 
and ‘‘uprightness’’ in this verse, the wise man teaches us 
that conduct which is morally right is the conduct that is re- 
quired by intelligence and good judgment.— When thou goest: 
That is, Goest in the way of wisdom and the road of upright- 
ness.— Shadi not be straitencd: There is plenty of room in 
this road. 


One need not feel that_it is_a confining road to 
follow. 


Lf thou runnest: This is a well-made road. One 
may go as fast as he pleases, without fear of being tripped up 
Ly bad places. These things are mentioned here as reasons 
why one should prefer this road to any other.— 7ake fast hold 
of instruction: The wise man changes his metaphor without 
changing his essential meaning. . The training that will make 
one wise is personified as a woman who will escape if she can. 
Three times, in this verse, the wise man repeats his caution to 
the effect that she can be held only by effort and vigilance.— 
For she ts thy life. 
retain her. 


A reason for making the eflort needed to 


Verses 14-17.—Having thus spoken of the true course, the 
wise man turns his attention to the contrasting course. —Zu/er 
not. He assumes that his pupil is in the road of wisdom and 
uprightness, at the, point where a wrong way diverges from it. 
His advice, six times repeated in the two verses, is that the 
young man take not a single step in the diverging road, that 
he go not into it at all.— J!’a@/k not: This is a very uncommon 
rendering for the Hebrew word here used. Its usual mean- 
ing would here yield the sense, Seek not thy happiness in a 
way where bad men go. Young men start in bad courses 
because they think they will thus enjoy themselves. The 
wise man says that is a mistake.—/a/h > A way that is more 
obscure, less well made, than a wagon road.—Avoid it: At 
the point where the roads fork, go the other way.—/ass not 
éy it: The translation should rather be, ‘* Pass not along in 
it.” Do not even start that way. Do not go a few steps, 
You will 
be curious to explore that path, but resist your curiosity. Do 


just to see where the path leads.— 7urn from it: 


no walking at all there, not even for the sake of experiment. 
—/fass on: And do not remain at the fork of the roads, but 
proceed along the right branch. Yaur good resolutions may 
fail if you wait. It is this persistent reiteration of the prin- 
ciple that the true method, with bad courses of conduct,: is to 
leave off before you begin, that gives this lesson its real value 
cp not, etc. : Verses 16 
and 17 give a reason for the wise man’s insistency in his 


as a temperance lesson.— For they sii 
warning. Those who go in the path of the wicked reach a 
point where it is their occupation and ambition, their food 
and drink, to do evil. This fact has force as a reason in more 
directions than one. Do not travel their paths, for they are 
unscrupulous, and may do you harm, Or, Do not travel their 
paths, lest you become as unscrupulous and bad as they. 
Verses 18, 19.—In briefer form, and with the use of new 
Mlustrations, the wise man again contrasts the two ways of 
which he has been speakimg. On the path of the righteous 
there is light like that of early morning, which becomes 
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clearer and clearer until the full day, while on the way of the 
wicked there remains impenetrable darkness.—Au/: The 
connection would be more correctly expressed by ‘‘ now,’’ 
or ‘* seeing that.’’— The righteous : So the Revised Version, 
which is better than ‘‘ the just ’’ of the Old Version. As: It 
is with the path of the righteous as if it were lighted by the 
morning sun, There is no comparison here between the path 
of the righteous and the path of the sun in the heaven.— 7he 
shining light: Not the word that means a luminary. The 
meaning is correctly given in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion as the shining at dawn.— Zhe perfect day : More literally, 
‘*until the day become established.’’ The figure is that of 
the beautiful though dim morning twilight, gradually brighten- 
ing into complete daylight. This is in contrast with the 
darkness that covers the way of the wicked.— 7hey know 
not at what they stumble: There are plenty of objects to 
stumble. over, but they cannot see them till they run against 
them. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Two Paths 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson includes much more than temperance or any 
other single virtde, It is a perfectly general exhortation 
to that practical wisdom which walks in the path of righteous- 
ness. The principles laid down here are true in regard to 
drunkenness and abstinence, but they are intended to receive 
a wider application, and to that wider application we must first 
look. The theme is the old, familiar one of the two paths, and 
the aim is to recommend the better way by setting forth the 
contrasted effects of walking in it and in the other. 

The general call to listen in verse 10 is characteristically 
enforced by the Old Testament assurance that obedience pro- 
longs life. That is a New Testament truth as well; for there 
is nothing more certain than that a life in conformity with 
God’s will, which is the same thing as a life in conformity 
with physical laws, tends to longevity. The experience of any 
Here in England we have statistics 
which prove that total abstainers are a long-lived people, and 


doctor will show that. 


some insurance offices construct their tables accordingly. 
After that general call to listen comes, in verse 11, the de- 
It is 
the ‘* way of wisdom,’’—that is, that which wisdom prescribes, 
and in which therefore it is wise to walk. 


scription of the path in which long life is to be found. 


It is always foolish 
The rough title of an old play is’** The Devil 
is an Ass,’’ and, if that is not true about him, it is absolutely 


to do wrong. 
true about those who listen to his lies. Sin is the stupidest 
thing in the universe, for it ignores the plainest facts, and 
never gets what it flings away so much to secure. 

Another aspect of the path is presented in the designation, 


‘* paths of uprightness,’’? which seems to be equivalent to 
those which belong to, or perhaps which consist of, upright- 
ness. The idea of straightness or evenness is the primary 
meaning of the word, and.is, of course, appropriate to the 
image of a path. In the moral view, it suggests how much 
more simple and easy a course of rectitude is than one of sin. 
The one goes straight and unswerving to its end; the other 
is crooked, devious; intricate, and wanders from the true 
goal. A crooked road is a long road, and an up-and-down 
road is a tiring road. Wisdom’s way is straight, level, and 
steadily approaches its aim. 

Verse 12 advances from the description of the path to tell 
how the travelers on it fare. ‘* When thou goest, thy steps 
shall not be straitened.’’ The picture is of a pedestrian on 
a road where he can walk with free steps, just because it is 
straight and level. The paths of righteousness seem to many 
of us full of restraints, and we prefer the liberty to do as we 
hke, and set no guard on our humors and inclinations. But 
the deepest truth about the two ways is the exact opposite of 
what the vicious man thinks. True liberty is only possible 
**T will 
We are free 


when we walk within the limits of uprightness. 
walk at liberty ; for I have sought thy precepts.”’ 
when we submit to rightful authority. The limits of morality 
are not restraints, when we do not desire to go beyond them. 
When duty and inclination coincide, duty wears a smile. The 
secret of freedom is that / ought and J choose should cover 
the same ground. 

Thus in the comparatively calm hours of ordinary, unevent- 
tul work (‘* when thou goest ’’) there will be no sense of con- 
straint, and when crises requiring special effort come (‘if 
thou runnest ’’), there will be no stumbling and falling over 
suddenly emerging temptations. The quicker a man runs, 
the more apt he is to catch his foot on a stone and come heavily 
It 1s the crises that try us, but, unless we have be- 
forehand been habitually ‘‘ walking.’ in the path of upright- 
ness, we shall not stand the trial. The virtues that flame out 
in the great trials have been «kindled and tended and kept 
burning in the uneventful days and years. 


down. 


We must walk, as 
The young man, who has 
all his life been an abstainer, will be able to face temptations 


our proverb says, before we run. 


which may come with his removal to a city and withdrawal 
of home influences, better than if he had not had the custom 
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of abstinence rooted in him; and so is it with all kinds of 
virtues, . 

In verse 13 the image of the path is dropped for the mo. 
ment, and the picture of the way of uprightness and its tray. 
elers is translated into the plain exhortation to keep fast holq 
of ‘‘instruction,’? which is substantially equivalent to the 
queenly wisdom of these early chapters of Proverbs. ‘The 
earnestness of the repeated exhortations implies the strength 
of the forces that tend to sweep us, especially those of us who 
are young, from our grasp of that wisdom. Hands become 
slack, and many a good gift drops from nerveless fingers ; 
thieves abound who will fiich away ‘‘ instruction,’’ if we do 
not resolutely hold tight by it. Who would walk through the 
slums of a city holding jewels withta careless grasp, and never 
looking at them? How many would he have left if he did? 
We do not need to do anything to lose instruction. If we 
will only do nothing to keep it, the world and our own hearts 
will make sure that we lose it. And, if we lose it, we lose 
ourselves ; for ‘‘she is thy life,’’ and the mere bodily life, 
that is lived without her, is not worth calling the life of a 
man. 

Verses 14 to 17 give the picture of the other path, in terri- 
ble contrast with the preceding. It is noteworthy that, while 
in the former the designation was the ‘‘ path of uprightness ” 
or of ‘* wisdom,’’ and the description therefore was mainly 
of the characteristics of the path, here the designation is ‘‘ the 
path of the wicked,’’ and the description is mainly of the tray- 
elers on it. Righteousness was dealt with, as it were, in the 
abstract ; but wickedness is too awful and dark to be painted 
thus, and is only set forth in the concrete, as seen in its doers. 
Now, it is significant that the first exhortation here is of a 
negative character. In contrast with the reiterated exhorta- 
tions to keep wisdom, here are reiterated counsels to steer 
clear of evil. It is all about us, and we have to make a 
strong effort to keep it at arms’ lengith.. ‘* Whom resist ’’ is 
imperative. True, negative virtue is incomplete, but there 
will be no positive virtue without it. We must be accus- 
tomed to say ‘‘ No,’’ or we shall come to little good. An 
outer belt of firs is sometimes planted round a center of more 
tender and valuable wood to shelter the young trees; so we 
have to make a fence of abstinences round our plantation of 
positive virtues. 
did mot I, because of the fear of God’’ must be our 
motto. In this light, entire abstinence from intoxicants is 


The decalog is mostly prohibitions. ‘‘ So 


seen to be part of the ‘*‘ way @f wisdom.’’ It is one, and, in 


the present state of America and England, perhaps the most 
important, of the ways by which we can ‘‘turn from’’ the 
path of the wicked and ‘‘ pass on.”’ ' - 

The picture of the wicked in verses 16 and.17 is that of 
very grossly criminal sinners, They are only content when 
they have done harm, and delight in making others as bad as 
themselves, But, diabolical as such a disposition is, one sees 
it only too often in full operation. How many a drunkard or 
impure man’ finds a fiendish pleasure in getting hold of some 
innocent lad, and ‘‘ putting him up to a thing or two,’’ which 
means teaching him the vices from which the teacher has 
ceased to get much pleasure, and which he has to spice with 
the condiment of seeing an unaccustomed sinner’s eagerness ! 
Such people infest our streets, and there is only one way for 
a young man to be safe from them,—‘‘ avoid, pass not ly, 


turn from, and pass on.’’ The reference to ‘* bread ’’ and 


‘* wine ’’ in verse 17 seems simply to mean: that the wicked 
men’s living is won by their ‘* wickedness,’’ which procures 


bread, and by their ‘‘ violence,’’ which brings them wine It 
is the way by which these are obtained that is culpable. We 
may contrast this foul source of a degraded living with verse 
13, where ‘‘ instruction ’’ is set forth as ‘* the life 


upright. 


” 


of the 


Verses 18 and 19 bring more closely together the two paths, 
and set them in final, forcible contrast. The phrase ‘the 
perfect day ”’ might be rendered, vividly though clumsily, ‘ ihe 
steady of the day,’’—that is, noon, when the sun seems to 
stand still in the meridian So the image compares the path 
of the just to the growing brightness of morning dawn, ! 
coming more and more fervid and lustrous, tal the climax of 
an Eastern mid-day. No more sublime figure of the con- 
tinuous progress in goodness, brightness, and joy, whic! is 
the best reward of walking in the paths of uprightness, can be 
imagined ; and it is as true asitis sublime. Blessed they who 
in the morning of their days begin to walk in the way of wis- 
dom ; for, in most cases, years will strengthen their upright: 
ness, and to that progress there will be no termination, 10! 


will the mid-day sun have to decline westward to diminis':ing 
splendor or dismal setting, but that noon-tide glory wi 

enhanced, and made eternal in a new heaven. The brig)'et 
the light, the darker the shadow. That blaze of growing 


glory, possible for us all, makes the tragic gloom to \ 1 
evil men condemn themselves the thicker and more do 
as some dungeon in an Eastern prison seems pitch dark 
coming in from the blaze outside. ‘* How great is that ( 


It is the darkness of sin, of ignorance, of soriow, 


‘0? 


ness ! 
and what adds deeper gloom to it is that every soul that 5! 
in that shadow of death might have been shining, a sun, 
the spacious heaven of God’s love. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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The Senior Biblé Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such @ class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times] 


Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum. 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
Although this day is devoted to the promotion of tem- 
perance, it seems quite unnecessary to go so far aside from 
our line of study as to the Book of Proverbs in order 


It will interest- 
ing to consider the utterances of the five prophets whose 


to obtain effective temperance advice. be 
writings we have been studying in connection with the his- 
tory. 

No one can fairly infer the biblical teaching on the subject 
of temperance unless he collects-all that is said about wine or 
The peoples .of Syria-Palestine 
were agricultural peoples, to whom an abundance of wine was 


strong drink or the grape. 
a symbol of great prosperity. Compare the promise given to 
Judah in Genesis 49 : 11, 12, the equally striking phrases in 
Deuteronomy 32 : 14 and 33 : 28, and many passing allusions 
Amos 5: 11; 9: 145° Hosea 2:8, 
:223; §:2; 16:8-10; 22:13; 24:6-11; 
16, 17; 37: 30; Micah 4:4; 6:15. The 


rinking of wine is taken as a matter of course. Moreover, it 


in these prophetic books : 
22; 9:2; Isaiaht 
32: 10, 125 36: 
d 
seems difficult to prove that ‘**new wine,’’ or unfermented 
grape juice, was in the mind of these poets and prophets. 

In these prophetic books the ceremonial use of wine in 
sacrifice is merely alluded to in Hosea 9 : 4. f 

We find many allusions to intoxication, especially in Isaiah 
16 : 8 (** whose choice grapes struck down the lords of the 
); 19: 143 24: 20; 28% 1, 3, 8; 29:9, which ex- 
press the scorn of a clear-eyed man for such brutishness. 


nations ’ 


We find, besides all these, an abundance of passages which 
can serve as appropriate texts for temperance. 

First of all, we note a few which hint at voluntary absti- 
nence: Amos 2: 11, 12; Jeremiah 35; compare Numbers 
There were 
those who, either for personal or public reasons, abstained for 


There was 


6 : 2-4, 13, 20, which gives the Nazarite law. 


a time, or altogether, from the use of wine. 
usually a distinct religious purpose involved. 

Then there are passages which express a contempt for 
drunkards. Compare Amos 4:1; 6: 6 
(‘drink wine by the bucketful’’); Micah 2: 11 » Nsaiah 
§: 11. : Io and 
2:5 may be very witty sarcasms. 

But the passages which describe the effects of indulgence 
in drink are Trequent. 


revelers and 


Two references in Nahum are uncertain; I 


It produces madness and the loss of 
self-control (Hos. 7 : §), leads to judicial injustice (Isa. 
5 : 22, 23), drowns serious reflection (Isa. 22: 11-14), and 
robs one of the power to comprehend God’s messages to men, 
or to follow his guidance, turning men into mere brutes 
(Hos. 4:14; Isa. §: 11-13; 28:7; 19: 14), and making 
them indifferent to the rightful claims of human kind (Amos 
6: 6). 

Such references as these can readily be continued through 
the remaining prophetic writings. — 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 


th work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
fo consult them.] 

On such a subject as this the only valuable book of refer- 
ence is the Bible itself. 
teference being had to the epoch and circumstances of utter- 
In doubtful passages the stu- 
dent can consult such commentaries, already referred to, as 
Driver’s **Amos,’’ Skinner’s *‘ Isaiah 1-39,’’ Cheyne’s ‘ Mi- 
cah’’ and ** Hosea,’’ and Davidson’s ‘f Nahum ’’ (all in the 
Cambridge Bible series). 
lft, 


1T 


A classification of its teachings, due 


ance, is all that is essential. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussION. 
be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


bers of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
s issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


After a careful reading of the references given above, it 
7 


be fruitful for the class to discuss freely the following 
€ 


juestions : 
1. In an Oriental country like Palestine, more than 
twenty-five centuries ago, could we fairly expect God's 


Prophets to take ground against the ordinary use of wine with 
food ? 

2. How is it that in a land of this description the prophets, 
n passages like Amos 9 : 11-15 ; Hosea 11 : 9-11; 14: 1-9; 
Isaiah 4 : 2-6; 2: 2-4; 1: 24-31; 11:1 to 12:6; 32: 1-8; 
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Micah §.: 2-14, which speak of Israel’s future, use so sparingly 
the imagery of wine-drinking to express joy and blessing ? 

3: On what grounds do the prophets base their arguments 
against intoxicants ? 

4. Do they, as a matter of fact, advocate total abstinence, 
or temperance ? 

5. Are we warranted in thinking, however, that, if they 
had been living to-day, the application of the same funda- 
mental social, ethical, and religious principles to life would 
have made them direct advocates of entire abstention from 
any habit whose influence is widespread for evil? [See Dr. 
McLaren’s comments on Proverbs 4 : 14, 15, of Lesson 9, in 
this week’s issue. ] 

IV. Some LEADING TuouGutTs, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A fundamental prophetic principle was, ‘‘ Let nothing get 
In 
the later prophetic utterances we find much made of the im- 
portance of self-sacrifice for the sake of others, 


in the way of a free intercourse between man and God.”’ 


The prophecy 
of the suffering servant of Jehovah in Isaiah 53 is really a 
powerful appeal in the support of the thinking of to-day on the 
subject of temperance. Whether the prophets directly teach 
the temperance of our day, or not, their utterances express 
those fundamental ideals which would, as in the case of 
slavery, lead eventually to our position to-day. 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE are only two ways of learning wisdom. One is by 
one’s own experience ; the other is by the experience 
of others. The former is slow and expensive; the latter 
quick and cheap. The foolish man takes the former way ; 
the wise man, the latter. Children begin in the former way, 
but the sooner they learn that it is not the best way the 
better. For example, the child goes too near the fire, and 
gets burned; then it learns to shun the fire. The boy eats 
green apples, and gets pain; then he knows that green fruit 
must not be touched. Or he rides carelessly on his wheel, 
and gets run over; then he learns that he must not take too 
many chances, In a thousand such ways the child learns, 
and pays dear for his lessons. Many times he has to learn in 
this way, simply because he will not learn in the other and 
cheaper way. 
It is the best there 
If we adopt it, we are ‘‘ the heirs of the ages,’’ and have 
for our instructors the wisest men of all times and climes. 


Moses, Solomon, Plato, Paul, Jesus, are our teachers, and we 


Now look at the other way of learning. 


is. 


get from them their best, and that at no cost to ourselves. 
In the former school, there is one pupil and one professor. 
In the latter, there is one pupil (yourself) and many profes- 
sors. What folly, then, to try and teach yourself by hard 
knocks, When you can have such instructors and no knocks ! 
Here there is no lack 
of those who will teach us the t:ue way, if only we are dis- 
Much wisdom has been gathered by others, 
by which, if we avail ourselves of it, we may be saved much 


Our lesson to-day is on temperance. 
posed to learn, 
wo. Take, for example, the cost of strong drink to us as a 
nation, compared. with what we pay for other and more need- 
ful things. According to the census of 1880, I find that we 
spend as follows : Bread, $505,000,000 ; meat, $303,000, 000 ; 
sugar and molasses, $155,000,000; public schools, $96,000, - 
000 ; cotton and woolen goods, $452,000,000 ; iron and steel, 
$296,000,000 ; ministers’ salaries, $25,000,000 ; strong drink, 
$900, 000, 000. 

Stop and think ! Supposing that 
we were to spend this sum on public education, what results 


Is this wise, or foolish? 
might we not accomplish! In fact, this sum of $900,000,000 
is so vast, that it is hard to say what might not be done if it 
were only used in helpful ways, and not so wickedly squan- 
dered. For nine hundred millions wasted, and put to harmful 
uses, is an awful sum to think of. No wonder that we have 
poverty in our great cities, and men out of work or incompe- 
tent for work, while we throw away money at that rate. 

But some people say that beer makes men strong. This 
used to be thought to be true. But the more we investigate, 
the more we come to the conclusion that this is not so. For 
example, there is in one quart of beer ninety per cent of 
water. Then there is fou 
per cent of other matter, of which just one and a half per cent 
is nutritious. In milk, on the other hand, there is much 
more true nourishment than there By actual ex- 
periment, it has been found that in a quart of milk there is 
three times the nourishment that there is in a quart of beer. 


There is six per cent of alcohol. 


is in beer. 


Why, then, do people take so much strong drink? Because 
of the alcohol which jit contains, which stimulates them for 
a while. They mistake this stimulus for nourishment. But 
this is a dire mistake. The fact is, that more and more in our 
hospitals they are substituting milk for strong drink, simply 
because they know that the former is better able to build up 
the body than the latter. 


My own personal belief is that 
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before long al! alcoholic drinks will be entirely abolished in 
hospitals, and something nourishing will be substituted in its 
place. 

Since the experience of others teaches us these things in 
the matter of the use of strong drink, is it not wise to learn by 
their experience, and not go to work to learn by bitter per- 
sonal experience, which costs so much in time, money, and 
health ? The price that personal experience demands is too 
high for any wise man to pay. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 
4 would prove valuable for scholars to commit to memory, 


of this lesson, but, in the same connection, some brief, pithy 


not only the Golden Text and some of the selected verses 


sayings from the Psalms and Proverbs. 
We have 
Book of Proverbs is a collection of sayings or maxims, some 


From what book of 


Scripture is our lesson ? learned before that the 
of them two things compared or contrasted, sometimes a 
pointed question, The book begins, ‘The proverbs of Solo- 
We know that it is 
said that Solomon spake three thousand proverbs, not all pre- 


mon the son of David, king of Israel.’’ 


served, probably, and many verses in the Book of Proverbs 
were, no doubt, current sayings, gathered and repeated to 
teach many virtues. 

**Hear, O my Son,’’—-As if a father spoke kind words of 
counsel to a child, so many chapters and verses begin with a 


call to hear and be wise. Can you look through all the book, 


’ 


and find how often you read ‘‘ my son,’’ meaning ‘‘ my chil- 
d , £g y 
‘“*In- 


Who, said, 


dren’’? Many times you will read, ‘* Hear, my son.”’ 


cline thine ear.’’ . Is it of any use merely to hear ? 
** He that hath ears to hear, let him hear’? ? No doubt, there 
were many then, as now, like the boy who sneeringly said, 
** The only thing I have enough of is good advice, and I get 
loads of that.’’ 


is said to be heaviness to his mother, for nothing can sooner 


Probably he is one of those foolish sons who 


give a mother a heavy heart than a child who despises instruc- 
tion. We are bidden, not only to hear, but to accept the 
words of wisdom: ‘‘ Apply thine heart, attend, receive my 
sayings, keep my words,’’ There are charges, too, against 
refusing to obey all these winning words : ‘‘ forsake not my 
law, refuse it not, forget not, despise not instruction,’’ There 
What is the 


thy father and thy 


are promises for those who hear and obey. 


promise with the command, ‘* Toner 


mother’’? Which apostle wrote, ‘Children, obey your 
parents, ... for this is right,’’ saying, ‘‘it may be well with 
thee’’?, There is a promise of long life to such, becayse 


disobedience leads to sin and danger, for sin brings punish- 


ment, 
Two Paths.—There are two paths described in the Scrip- 
ture. Of which way do we read in verse 11?) The way of 


In 


how safe are those who walk in wisdom’s ways? 


our lesson we learn 
We read, 


too, that they are ‘* ways of pleasantness.’’ ‘They shall walk, 


wisdom is the path of uprightness. 


and not stumble. They need not fear, for he who by wisdom 


founded thé earth will direct their paths. We are told to 
take fast hold of instruction, to cling to the words of guidance 
as a child clasps a strong, leading hand. 

Way of the Wicked.- 


precepts than those about the way of the wicked? 


Could there be any more positive 
‘* Enter 
not in.’’ And those who never enter any forbidden path will 
never be found there. ‘* Refrain thy foot from their path, 
walk not with them, consent not to go therein or to walk with 


them. Avoid the beginnings of evil ; turn away, and pass 


on.’’ The Psalmist prayed, ‘‘ Make me to go in the path of thy 


commandments ;"’ and in the First Psalm we read, ‘* Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
Who will 
give the tempted strength to refuse to yield when enticed to 
James tells ** Blessed the 


temptation.”’ 


scornful?’’ What is the meaning of ‘* entice’’ ? 


sin ? us, is man that endureth 

The End of the Ways.—¥or those who withstand tempta- 
tion is promised ‘‘ the crown of life.’’ Which path is said to 
be as ‘‘ the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day ’’? Which path is as darkness? In a starless 
night, no light-on the way, would not a traveler be likely to 
stumble and fall? Ifa light were offered which would show 
every pitfall, every shelving rock, every danger in the road, 
‘* Where- 


By taking heed 


would it not be folly and sin to refuse the light ? 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
thereto according to thy word.’’ There is one safe guide 
through all the darkness of temptation and trial. ‘* Thy word 
is a lamp unto my feet, and light unto my path.’’ There are 
temptations to disobey parents, to deceive, to be not trust- 
worthy, but inspired words of warning and promise will show 
the way of right-doing. There are wrong influences, com- 
panions who by example and persuasion would win others 
to go in ways of darkness and danger. Is it safe to asso- 
ciate with them ? 


Proverbs. 


There are wise questions in the Book -of 


Here is one: ‘*Can a man teke fire into hg 
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bosom, and his clothes not be burned?’’ Suppose one knows 
all the commands, warnings, and promises of the holy Word, 
bat there 1S something he might be persuaded to swallow, 
and form a habit of taking that which in time will dull the 
Would it be 
What does the book of 
‘* Wine is a mocker, strong drink a 
If it be 
a sin to yield when enticed by sinners, what is it to form 
a habit which will entice others to sin ? 


mind, biind the judgment, harden the heart. 
wisdom, or folly, to begin using it? 
wisdom say about that ? 


brawler ; and whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.’’ 


If you never consent 

to be enticed to do what may make you a drunkard, you will 

never be one in the ranks of the great unnumbered arnfy who 

year by year, conquered by drink, fall into unhonored graves, 
Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


W°* primary teachers who have taught years enough to 
see our primary children grow to maturity, and who 
have from year to year watched with rejoicing their prog- 
ress, or with keenest pain their ‘‘ down-dragging,’’ 
better 


may the 
understand what temptations and perils await our 
present class as we note their surroundings and associates. 

There is a feeling of responsibility in thus watching your 
children grow up, teacher, which is not easily shaken off with 
a thought of your limited time for teaching a limited lesson 
course on just one day in the week. 

It is not all shyness that the boy who for years used to meet 
his teacher on the street with a bow and a bright smile now 
turns away his head, ashamed to look her in the face. 
you traced that back to its beginnings ? 


Have 
Ours is a study of 
beginnings. We should have in our pogsession that pro- 


verbial ** ounce of prevention ’’ which is ‘‘ worth a pound of 


How to check this tendency toward hoodlumism is 


” 


cure. 
one of our most serious problems in our study of first causes. 


We have to 
learn what are the beginnings of chronic idleness, loafing, — 


This tendency at the primary age? Certainly ! 
and worse. 

First we must get it into our heads that there is special and 
particular need that we should study this special and particu- 
lar problem, without waiting for our fifteen-minute prepara- 
tion of a temperance lesson once in three months, 

Here is one of the most insidious beginnings of hoodlumism 
(there is not space, in a single copy of The Sunday School 
Times. to consider all sides of the primary.temperance ques 
tion) : The home training which teaches a boy that work is a 
great burden, and that it is the duty of his elders to perform 
his tasks, so far as possible, in addition to their own. Have 
you ever seen this apparently harmless management worked 
out to its conclusion? Its results are disastrous. 

You cannot educate this boy, because there is nobody who 
can get inside his brain and perform his mental tasks for 
him. At eighteen, where do you find him? Sitting down 
somewhere, with the burden of his support falling on—mother 
and sisters,. perhaps. 

If this sort of management resulted in idleness only, we 
might teach temperance precepts and teil figurative tales 
about water lilies to the end of our days, with a measure of 
success. As it is, temperance precepts in such a case are 
weaker than water, and are altogether powerless to save. 

One phase of the primary temperance question resolves 
itself into a question of how to contend against systematic 
idleness. All the temperance lessons in the world will not do 
for the children what one teacher may do if she succeeds 
(with the co-operation of mothers in all the homes) in arous- 
ing interest in some line of action which keeps little bodies 
and brains busily employed, and that with a keen interest in 
what they are doing and with a particular object (an unsel- 
fish object) to work for, 

An occupation which tests 


courage, 


and skill 
appeals to 


strength, 


appeals to boys. handwork 


Dainty, beautiful 
girls. 

The primary teacher who is willing to give afterndons or 
evenings to children, and who is trained in some skilled work 
like drawing, wood-carving, sloyd, or sewing, may teach a 
good deal more than actual accomplishment of actual work. 
None of us can measure the priceless value of a kind of work 
which makes the children careful, painstaking, and conscien- 
tious in smallest detail. This quality of work results in the 
Same quality of mind and thought. The children’s surround- 
ings begin to take on the color of their careful work. Their 
increase of hand faculty, which has been conscie1 tiously pur- 
sued, ends in an unconscious increase of faithfulness in the 
detail of home tasks, and in conscientious thought for those 
who are in the home. 

A certain gentle, quiet music teacher had a system pecu- 
liarly her own of making her children exceedingly accurate 
und painstaking in their piano lessons. After months of 
drill, perents thanked this teacher for her work, saying: 
** Your instruction shows in everything the children are doing. 
You are giving them a most valuable moral training.”’ 


This training the children to habits of -unselfish activity 
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calls for a courageous teacher who has something more than 
temperance precepts on her mind and heart. The primary 
teacher who can fit the child to assume responsibility, and 
keep him so busily and so unselfishly employed that ~self-in- 
dulgent habits have no room to grow within him, is a tem- 
perance worker who is strong in the Lord. 

When we teach our idlest babies, by means of their own 
practical demonstration, to delight in their own activity, we 
are giving them ‘‘ beauty for ashes.”’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


AVE on the board the word ‘‘ Drink?” and the four 
initial ** d’s.’’ 

About how old will a young man be when he first hears the 
question, ‘* Won’t you come and take a ?”’? How old 
were some of you men? (Refer to some personal experience. ) 
Not so important a question, but the answer you made to it 
was imporiant indeed. 

The Bible has something to say about that question. Golden 
Text? Sinners entice people into various evil ways, and drink 
is one of the worst of them. Our lesson draws two pictures, 
That is the 
way of the man who consents, we will suppose, to drink with 
the rest. 


—one of a man walking in the evening twilight. 


It was light enough when he started, but soon it 
becomes dusk. He forms the habit of drinking. 
his character as an upright, trustworthy young man. 


He loses 

On he 
goes, the dusk of life growing deeper with the years, till it is 
dark; and the light of his day goes out in ruin. 

But suppose, when that question is asked, the young mah 
has the strength to do his duty. What will he say? Say it 
louder. No! Who alone can give us strength to say ‘* No”’ 
to temptation? Now, in the strength of Christ, that young 
man goes forward. He is like a man walking before daybreak. 
With every step the path of duty grows lighter ; it is the dawn. 
He is walking in the path of the just, and that ‘‘ shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.’’ 

Now, if it makes so much difference what answer the young 
man makes to that question, is it not a good thing to settle 
what the answer shall be before the question is asked? How 
soon had we better make up our minds on the question? If 
the question is ever asked any of us, what shall our answer be ? 


RINK 
UTY 7 


DAWN 
DAY 





DUSK 
DARK 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was Manasseh’s sin? How was it pun- 


ished? How did he obtain forgiveness ? 

prove his repentance ? 
2. THE Way OF 

should you receive ? 
promises long life? 

long life ? 


How did he 
WIsDOM (vs. 10-13).—Whose sayings 

Which of the Ten Commandments 
Why does obedience to parents bring 
Who is supposed to be speaking in this passage ? 
What book is the record of his teachings ? 
know whether he is in a right path? 
aman’s way? 


How is one to 
What alone straitens 
What is the only source of freedom? (Gal. 
5:1; John 8: 32, 36.) How can one ‘take fast hold of 
instruction ’’? How is wisdom What does Wis- 


How does intemper- 


one’s life ? 
dom say of the practice of drinking ? 
ance lead one away from her paths ? 
3. THe Way or Evi (vs. 14-17).—What are some of the 
beginnings of intemperance? How does strong drink tempt 
How only may one be sure of avoiding its 
Why must the traffic in strong drink seek the ruin 
How is verse 17 a fair description of the liveli- 
hood gained by liquor-sellers? How can the fearful trade be 
abolished ? What is the connection between strong drink and 
crime ? between drunkenness and poverty ? 


the unwary ? 
snares ? 


of souls? 


What ought we 
ourselves to be doing in the interests of temperance ? 

4. LicguHtT AND Darkness (vs. 18, 19).—Why is not the 
just man’s life compared to the sun? (Mal. 4:2.) To what 
kind of light is it compared? What is the ‘* perfect day ”’? 
How is a good man like the light? 
darkness ? 


How are bad men like 
What are some of the stumbling-blocks in their 
lives? How alone can the darkness he dissipated? (John 
8 : 12.) 
For the Superintendent 

1. What two paths does our lesson describe ? 2. Which is 
the path of light? the path of darkness? 3. Which is 
straitened? Which free? 4. Which is full of stumbling- 


i sins * 
ri : 
. oe 

“oe 


— 
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blocks? 5. If we walk in wisdom’s way, what is promised 
as to the years of our life? 
Boston, 


b J 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[ These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where |\an\ 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci. 
men copy to John LD. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


1. Which of these proverbs warn against the bar-room? 
2. Which describe the work of the liquor-dealer? 3. Which 
describe the way of the drunkard? 4. Which encourage 
total abstinence ? 5 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


HAVE TAUGHT THEE IN THE WAY OF WIsDoMm.’’— 

The path is the ever-recurring parable of life in the 
Bible. With the Oriental the way was a constant difficulty, 
an unending battle. The word ‘‘ road’’ occurs once in the 
Bible, and it then simply means an inroad. With all the 
pride of the Oriental in chariots and horses, he never of him- 
self, in ancient or modern times, made roads. In journey- 
ing, the traveler had to avoitl rocks that blocked the way, 
and, with the greatest care, he was apt to dash his foot against 
a stone. Only by the wisdom of experience can the traveler 
find a clear and open path, but the wary and wise pass with- 
out risk over the roughest places, and in their light-footed 
alacrity there seems to be no hurry. So those who listen to 
the teaching of the Father’s love shall pass over the rough 
obstacles of life with free steps and without stumbling. Nay, 
by adhering to the personified wisdom their lives shall be en- 
riched by the incarnate Wisdom. 

**For THEY SLEEP NOT, EXCEPT THEY HAVE DONE Mis- 
cH1EeF,’’—There are in Oriental lands nests of marauders and 
assassins, who become so demoralized by the intoxication of 
evil-doing that their impatience and restlessness, except when 
engaged in crime, resembles the insomnia of the self-indul- 
gent debauchee. Active crime is their natural condition, and 
peaceful rest is intolerable. 

‘* BuT THE PATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS AS THE SHINING 
LIGHT, THAT SHINETH MORE AND MORE UNTO THE PERFECT 
Day.’’—This is perhaps the most beautiful figure of the ever- 
advancing brightness of a good man’s life in the whole range 
of Oriental literature, and no Oriental could fail to catch the 
full outline of the ‘figure or to apprehend its deep significance. 
Orientals are, as a rule, early risers, and al] are thoroughly 
acquainted with the growth of light from dawn to day. At 
first an almost imperceptible saffron streak defines the eastern 
horizon. Slowly the streak grows wider and longer, and be- 
comes enriched with pink tints. Then the higher hills are 
lighted up with a roseate glow, and the snowy summits flash 
amethyst and gold. The day then marches onward with an 
irresistible rush, and fiery rays are shot down the hillsides 
into the valleys, followed by descending cataracts of light, 
and the mists of the plains are swept away, and the landscape 
is flooded with purple light, and objects small and great stand 
out clearly revealed in the light of day. Then, in cloudless 
splendor, from less to more the growing and flowing light 
increases to the perfect day. This exquisite picture of the 
ideal life is a terrible test by which to try our common lives. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Commending the Way of Wisdom 
Analysis 


I. INSTRUCTION RECALLED (vs. 10-13). 


From a father (10a). 5. Leading to uprightness (114). 
. Worthy of acceptance (104). 6. Leading to liberty (122). 
3. Leading to longevity (10c). 7. Leading to safety (124). 
. Leading to wisdom (11 a). 8. Worthy of retention (13 a-c). 
9. Securing true life (13 @). 


Il. WARNING UTTERED (vs. 14-17). 

, Negatively : 2. 

. “Enter not’ (14 ¢). 3- 
“Walk not" (14 4). 

Positively : 1. What the wicked do (16 a) 


** Avoid it’’ (15 a, 4). 2. What the wicked effect (16 ¢). 
3-* What the wicked crave (17). 


“Turn from it"’ (15 ¢). 
‘** Pass on"’ (15 @). 
In enforcement : 


Ill. CONTRAST DRAWN (vs. 18, 19). 


. The righteous (18 a). 
. The light (18 4). 


4. The wicked (19 a). 
I 
. The noonday (18 ¢). 


5. The darknéss (19 4). 
6. The destruction (19). 


Daily Home Readings 


M.—Prov. 4: 10-19. Temperance lesson. 
T.—Proy. 13 : 5-20. Companionship. 
W.—Prov. 20: 1-7. The mocker. 
T.—Prov. 1: 7-19. The way of sinners. 
‘F.—Isa. 5: 11-23. A path of woe. 
S.—Gal. 5: 16-26. Bad and good fruit. 
S.—Psa. 1: 1-6. The two ways. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 












November 12, 1898 


Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Fourth Quarter, 1898 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER : Jehovah’s Goodness to a Way- 
ward People. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER > Return unto me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3 : 7. 


Lesson Calendar 


tober 2.—Reformation under Asa 


x. October 2.—Reformation under Asa ........ 2 Chron. 14: 2-12 
2. October 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign. . . .°. . . 2 Chron. 17: 1-10 
,. October 16.—The Temple Repaired. ........ 2 Chron. 24: 4-13 
4. October 23.—Isaiah Called to Service... ........ Isa. 6: 1-13 

October 30.—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold ....... Isa. 11: 1-10 


November 6.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover 2 Chron, 30: 1-13 
November 13.—The Assyrian Invasion. . . . 2 Kings 19: 20-22, 28-37 
November 20.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . 2 Chron. 33: 9-16 
November 27.—Temperance Lesson Prov. 4: 10-19 
10. December 4.—The Book of the Law Found 2 Kings 22: 8-20 
lecember 11.—Trying to Destroy God’s Word Jer. 36 : 20-32 
32. December 18.—The Captivity of Judah Jer. 52: 1-11 
s Review. 

LOr, A Christmas Lesson 


3. December 25.— 
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ooks and Writers 


Aspects of Mind * 


Wee there are such things as ‘‘ faculties’’ of 
the mind. may remain an open question, even 
while-we know that that which we popularly know as 
the memory can be cultivated and improved. ~ Mr. 
Edridge-Green’s book, Memory and its Cultivation, 
will have some difficulty to pass muster in this day 
as a scientific work, since he essays to demonstrate that 
the memory is a definite faculty, and has its seat in the 
basal ganglia of the brain, separate from, but associated 
with, all the other faculties of the mind. He does not 
believe in phrenology, although he does believe in the 
multiplicity of mental faculties as faculties, and lauds 
the phrenological system under which the ‘ faculties’’ 
are differentiated as the best system extant. However 
this classification may be regarded, the author has many 
interesting things to say about the motor and sensory 
memories, the memory in the lower animals, pathologi- 
cal conditions, etc. All this constitutes the first part of 
the book. The second part is composed of rules for the 
cultivation of the memory. Many of these rules are 
very good, having a scientific basis. It is worth gvhile 
to study them in order to learn how to remember them. 

The subject of memory naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of a phase of our mental existence in which 
memory often plays an uncanny part. This is commonly 
known as sleep. The book on this subject,—Sleep : Its 
Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology,—by 
Marie de Manacéine, of St. Petersburg, has already been 
published in Russian and French, but is now enlarged 
and revised in English, and is also increased in value by 
certain additions and references by the Editor of the 
Contemporary Science series, to which the book be- 
longs. The bibliography given at the end of each chap- 
ter attests the author's wide knowledge of the literature 
of the subject. The book may be said to be a review, 
or digest, rather than an original inquiry or investigation 
in genetic science. The author considers the subject 
mder four divisions,—its physiology, pathology, hy- 
giene, and psychology. She appears to accept easily 
and without question the atavistic, or ancestral influence, 
idea as an important factor in our mental constitution, 
although she appears to have no proof of it. She 
touches the subject of psychic epidemics, bridging the 
relation between dreams and insanity. 

Dreams, which may be called the hallucinations of 
sleep, naturally suggest the larger subject of the halluci- 
nations and illusions of the waking state, which is the 
subject of Edmund Parish’s book. This work is essen- 
tially more original and penetrative than Marie de 
Manacéine’s. Like hers, it is cognizant of the literature 
of its class. Mr. Parish regards his book as a ‘‘pre- 
liminary inquiry to review the whole field of sensory 


_— 


* Memory and its Cultivation. By F. W. Edridge-Green, M. D., 
F.R.C.S. {The Internaticnal Scientific Series.] 12mo, pp. 311. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology 
Marie de Manacéine. 12mo, illustrated, pp. vii, 341. N 
Scribner's Sons. §r.25. 

Hallucinations and Ilusions : 
By Edmund Parish. 

Sons. $r.25. 

AC ompendium of Insanity. 
“cian-in-chief Pennsylvania Ho 
PP. xvi, 234. Philadelphia: W. 


By 
New York : Charles 


A Study of the Fallacies of Perception. 
12mo, pp. xiv, 3990. New York: Charles Scribner's 


By John B. Chapin, M.D., LL.D., Phy- 
ital for the Insane. 12mo, illustrated, 
- Saunders. $1.25. 
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delusion, to indicate its relations to normal or ‘ objective’ 
perception, and to elucidate the common organic prin- 
ciple which, under whatever diversity of conditions, un- 
derlies alike normal and fallacious perception.’’ It was 
essential, therefore, that he should have made an ex- 
haustive study of German, English, French, and Ameri- 
can literature of the subject, in order to establish his 
conclusions on a thoroughly broad basis. In doing this 
he has depended, not alone on recent cases, but has 
carried his researches back to the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and has rescued from oblivion many forgotten ob- 
servations. His book originated in an examination of 
the International Census of Waking Hallucinations in 
the Sane. In comparing works on hallucination and 
fallacious perception in general, he was struck by the 
inadequacy with which the subject has been treated, — 
the waking hallucinations of healthy persons having 
been more or less completely ignored by modern writers. 
The book is a strictly scientific investigation, not merely 
descriptive, but genetic, in its purport. The author uses 
the old terms ‘‘ hallucination ’’ and ‘‘illusion’’ in a re- 
stricted sense of his own. They imply no difference of 
origin, as hitherto, nor even one of quality, but merely, 
as he says, ‘‘a difference of systematic order.’’ After 
reviewing the different phases of fallacious perception, 
he looks for some quality common to all the various 
states in which hallucinations occur, and finds that their 
most striking characteristic is ‘‘ dissociation of conscious- 
ness.'’ This, indeed, is his essential proposition. And 
by it he means to say that in false perception or sensory 
deceptions the associative brain processes are, in one way 
or another, impeded or blocked. In this broad generaliza- 
tion the author goes to the root of the matter, avoiding the 
necessity of making the old-fashioned distinction between 
illusion as referring to that which is external or objec- 
tive, and hallucination as referring to that which is sub- 
jective, or of purely internal processes ; and he further 
shows that these sensory deceptions need not be, 
although they often are, abnormal and pathological. 
Wher the mind becomes so dominated by delusions 
as to amount to disease, the next question is how to deal 
with it. And this involves nice points, not merely of 
medical diagnosis, but of legal rights. For the con- 
venient use and aid of physicians, medical students, 
lawyers, and others who occupy peculiar relations to the 
insane, Dr. John B. Chapin has published A Compen- 
dium of Insanity. Dr. Chapin's lifelong experience in 
the treatment and care of the insane, as well as m ap- 
pearing in courts of justice as an expert witness, gives 
his words peculiar value. Apart from his store of tech- 
nical knowledge, nothing is more evident, even to the 
layman, than the author's penetrative insight, rare bal- 
ance, controlled judgment, and sound common sense. 
Unlike Parish’s volume, just noticed, Dr. Chapin’s 
book is mainly descriptive, and, being a practical com- 
pendium, it is comparatively free from mere theorizing 
and excessive technicality. 
clear, simple, and direct. After the six opening chap- 
ters, which deal with definition, classification, and gene- 
ral description and discussion, the author proceeds to 
describe the pathology of the principal classes of in- 
sanity, and the modes of treatment. He concludes with 
chapters on abnormal psychical states, morbid anatomy, 
medical certificates, and feigned insanity. Dr. Chapin’s 
distinctions are remarkably definite and satisfying, and 
some knowledge of them would be of value to many others 
than purely professional readers. 


Its style is refreshingly 


The distinctions are 
real,—not merely verbal, not depending upon nomen- 
clature, which, as the author wisely says, ‘‘ may be con- 
fusing, misleading, and even a hindrance to comparison 
of results and of progress.’’ Many persons, professional 
and unprofessional, are only too ready to pronounce the 
victims of certain eccentricities and harmful habits in- 
sane. . Dr. Chapin is lucid in his showing that the 
depressed hypochondriac is not necessarily insane. On 
the other hand, he deprecates the befogging effect of an 
endeavor to be so definitive as to over-define. For in- 
stance, the long catalog of so-called ‘‘ manias,’’ upon 
which alienists have reached no agreement, obstructs 
rather than furthers progress. He preserves the older 
distinction between hallucinations and delusions. He 
is pronounced upon the treatment of mania as both 
moral and therapeutic. Indeed, with Dr. Chapin hu- 
manitarian sympathy may be said to have a distinct 
therapeutic value. The ‘‘insanity plea’’ has become so 
common in criminal trials that it were well if the public, as 


well as the aljenist and the lawyer, could learn from Dr. 
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Chapin how to suspend judgment upon a case before exon- 
erating a criminal by labeling him with a fine name like 
‘‘kleptomaniac,’’ or ‘‘dipsomaniac,’’ until they really 
know something of his history. ‘‘To establish the exis- 
tence of insanity, it is essential to determine that there has 
been a departure from the ordinary and usual way of think- 
ing and acting, —that it is a prolonged change, and that 
it is the result or accompaniment of disease or mental de- 
generation.’’ Dr. Chapin's book is beautifully printed, 
and well illustrated with half-tone photographic por- 
traits from life. 


£2 % 


The Preparation for Christianity in the Ancient World: A 
Study in the History of Moral Development. By R. W. 
Wenley, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michi- 
ee. (8vo, PP. 194. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 

evell Co. 75 cents.) 

This is Professor Wenley's fifth work in the same 
field, and it is a book which makes the reader desire 
acquaintance with the others. The author is a man of 
learning, strength of thought, breadth of view, and sound 
views in philosophy and theology. His chief lack is 
failure to realize the slowness of the average reader, 
He too often omits the connecting links between two 
sentences, because he is so familiar with the subject as 
to see no need of supplying them ; but this sometimes 
has the effect of throwing the reader off the track. The 
starting-point in the book is the character and teaching 
of Socrates, which inaugurated a development with 
Greek thought and feeling leading on to Christianity. 
The author traces the subsequent development of Greek 
and Roman philosophy as a propedeutic to the gospel. 
Like most of those who have handled the theme, Pro- 
fessor Wenley fails to show that Roman law holds the 
same place as the Greek, and made the Christianity of 
Paul, Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory, 
possible asatype. The disposition to exaggerate the 
Hellenic influence is distorting the perspective of church 
history both in this country and in Germany. 


x 


The Man who Feared God for Nought; Being a Rhythmical 
Version of the Book of Job. By Otis Cary. (16mo, pp. 
New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


Mr. Cary dates his preface from Kyoto, and his book 
is printed and bound in Japanese style, on douvied 
paper. The bock was manufactured, in fact, at the 
Okayama Orphan Asylum, and is a very attractive piece 
of work. Mr. Cary does not attempt a new translation 
of Job, but takes the Revised Version as the basis of a 
rhythmical rendering of the poem. Sometimes a change 
is needed to suit the line to his purpose, often only a 
change in the order of the words. In other cases, he 
substitutes synonymic phrases which adapt themselves 
to his purpose. The result is not unpleasing, but often 
lacks the simplicity of the text as it stands. Nor do the 
changes seem always needful. Mr. Browning found 
‘Ye are the people, and wisdom will die with you’’ 
metrical enough for use as a line in his ‘‘ Christmas Day;"’ 
but Mr. Cary gives it, 


‘* Ye are the people ! there's no doubt of that! 
With you shall wisdom die !"’ 
In the Introduction, the author discusses the old puzzle 
of fitting Job into the succession of Jewish literature. 


% 


Praying in the Holy Ghost. By the Rev. G. H. C. Mac. 
gregor, M.A. (Long 16mo, New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


Mr. Macgregor has become well known in this coun- 
try through his several annual visits to Northfield, 
where he has spoken with great acceptance and power 
at various summer assemblies. His preaching is deeply 
This book of his consists of a series of brief 
papers on the office and work of the Holy Spirit in 
Mr. Macgregor feels that the greatest need of 
the church of to-day is the need of prayer, that the in- 


spiritual. 
prayer. 


creased activities of Christian people, instead of dimin- 
ishing, only make more pressing, the need for prayer. 
Power over men can come only through power from 
God. 


for Christ made more fruitful, God must do it, and it 


If our spiritual life is to be deepened, our service 


will be done by him only in answer to earnest prayer. 
But the author shows that we can get the fullest power 
and blessing in the exercise of prayer only through the 
help of the Holy Ghost. In ten short chapters the 
author impresses his lesson, seeking to make his readers 
aware of what is possible in such divine help, and show- 
ing them how to get the help. 
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Great Words from Great Americans. Edited | 
by Paul Leicester Ford. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. xvii, 105. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 75 cents.) 


It was well worth while for Paul Leices- 
ter Ford to gather together into this vol- 
ume some of the most famous state or 
other papers which have become classics 
of the Republic. Many a person wants 
to turn to one or more of these papers or 
addresses, knowing that there are thou- 
sands of places where they can be found, 
and yet not knowing where to find them. 
The volume includes the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Inaugurals of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, the famous Gettys- 
burg Address, and a few other important 
historical documents. The book is illus- 


trated, and is handsomely gotten up. | 


“2% % 


| 
Literary Notes and News | 
} 


One of the live educa- 


| 


Moral Training 


tional journals of large 
in Schcols « jo —s 8 


circulation is the Nor- 
mal Instructor. The November number 
begins the eighth volume, and contains a 
noteworthy article from the engaging pen 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale on ‘‘ Moral 
Training in Schools,’’—a subject much | 
slighted in secular education. The article | 
will be continued in the December num- 
ber. The magazine is published by the 
Teachers’ Improvement Company, Dans- 
ville, New York, at fifty cents a year in 
advance. 
% 

It seems strange that it 
is left for the closing 
years of the nineteenth 
century to develop any far-reaching scheme 
for the spiritual help of the tens of thou- 
sands of prisoners in America, and yet, 
beyond the Sunday work of a few prison | 
associations and the prison chaplain, there | 


Mrs. Booth's 
Prison Work 





has been little, if any, notice of this sort | 
paid to the incarcerated unfortunates of 

ourland. Mr. Moody was surprised when | 
he found, several years ago, how the con- | 
viéts had been neglected, and he began a | 
vigorous campaign in their behalf, visiting | 
them, and furnishing them with good | 
literature. Not less active has been Mrs. | 
Ballington Booth, of the American Volun- | 
teers, whose work for prisoners has be- | 
The story of this | 
work, and of her labors in the New York 
slums, has been writterr for The Ladies’ 

Home Journal, and will be published in 

that synonym for enterprise shortly. It | 


come so well known. 


is probably true that Mrs. Booth has come | 
closer to the lives and confidences of con- | 
victs than any other woman. Her words 
as to the most effective way of dealing 
with the people of the prisons and slums | 
should do much toward interesting the | 


public in their behalf. 

“ 
That the spirit of the 
kindergarten is making 
itself felt outside of the 
kindergarten proper is evident from the 


Froebel In and 
Out of 
the Kindergarten 


| The Lost Word. 


| Sunday - School 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Butler. Jt has also the usual up-to-date 


reports of kindergarten movements, alto- 


an article by Hamilton W. Mabie on the | 


‘« Father in the Family.’’ 


tinctively addressed to parents. 


the other writers in this number, the 


names of Alice and Geraldine O' Grady, 


the Hon. William T. Harris, and Emilie 
Poulsson, give an easily acknowledged 
strength to the table of contents. The 
Reviéw is edited by the Misses Poulsson, 
and is beautiful in typography from the 
outside cover to the end, It is published 
by Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, 
Massachusetts, at two dollars a year. 
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Books Received 


October 29 to November 5 


Rev. Charles Carleton Hembree, New York 
800 ‘Jest Questions and Answers. By Rev. 
Charles Carleton Hembree, A.B., B.D. 25 cts. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 
The Story of the Railroad. By Cy Warman. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
Poetry for Children. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Illustrated by Winifred Green. $1. 
The Magic Nuts. By Mrs. Molesworth. _ Illus- 
trated by Rosie M. N. Pitman. $1.25. 
Tom Benton's Luck. By Herbert Elliot Ham- 
blen. $1.50. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
A General History of the World. By Victor 
Duruy. 
Grosvenor. §2. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

Corona and Coronet. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

A Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. 
$1.25. 

From Sunset Ridge. 
$1. So. 

The Life of our Lord in Art. 
Hiurll. $5. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 
By Estelle M. 


Bible Institute Colportage Ass'n, Chicago 
Anecdotes. By D. L. Moody. 10 cents. 
Addresses by Henry Drummond. to cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
The Bashful Earthquake. By Oliver Herford. 
Illustrated by the author. $1.25. . 
By Henry Van Dyke. 
Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
trated. $1.50. 
Frontier Stories. 


Illus- 


By Cy Warman. §1.25. 
A. J. Rowland, Philadelphia 
Christianity and the Social State. By George C. 
Lorimer. 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York 
The Book of Damiel. By John Kennedy, M.A., 
D.D. With illustrations. $3 50. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Pauline Wyman. By Sophie May. 
by Victor A. Searles. $1.25. 
Six Young Hunters. By W. Gordon 
Illustrated by the author. $1.25. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Blessed Are Ye. By I. B. Meyer. 75 cents. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., New York 


Illustrations and Incidents, Compiled by J. 
Ellis. 50 cents. 


Illustrated 


3arker. 


William Briggs, Torento 
Outlines. By W. 
Tucker, M.A., Ph.D. 35 cents. 

Henry Frowde, New York 
Revised Reference Bible. §7. 


Bowman 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia 


Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby- | 


terian Church in the United States of America. 
1898 
Lutheran Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Christian Truth and Life. By Milton Valentine, 
D.D., LL.D. $1.50. 


Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 





kind of articles now being published in 
two leading journals,—the Kindergarten | 
Magazine and the Kindergarten Review. 
Both of these live and able monthlies are 
showing themselves vigorously Froebelian | 
in their endeavors to reach the parent 
and all other persons whose particular 
business it is to understand, direct, and 
care for children in one way or another. 
Among articles of general interest in the 
November number are ‘‘ The Congress | 
of Mothers at the Trans- Mississippi Expo- 
sition,’ by the Editor, and «‘ Topical Out- | 
lines for Mothers’ Meetings,’* by Mary L. | 


| Dawn on the Hills of T Ang. 


Missions, New York 
By Harlan P. 
Beach. 50 cents. 
The Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland 
Immortal Songs of Camp and Field. By Rev 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
illustrations. §s3. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | 
|; Royal Hymnal. 


By Robert Lowry and Ira D. 
Sankey. 30 cents 

In Santa Clais Land. Music by H. P. Main. 
Words by S. A. Saunders. 30 cents. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 

Tekla. By Robert Barr. §1.25 

Heroes of our War with Spain. 
Ross. $1.50. 

The Jingle Jangle Rhyme-Book. By 
Bradford Simmons. $1.50. 

Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago and New York 

History of the Spanish-American War. 25 cents. 


By Clinton 


Henry 


| gether eighty pages of reading. It is | 
published by the Kindergarten Literature | 
Company, Chicago, at two dollars a year. 


The Kindergarten Review leads off with | 


™m.:. : ' 
This is one of | 
a series of papers by noted writers dis- | 
Among | 


Translated and revised by Edwin A. | 


$1.50. | 


With portraits and | 


Work ano Workers 


Ontario Provincial Sunday 
School Convention 


By Jessie A. Munro 
Secretary of the Sabbath-School Association 
of Ontario 
HE opening day of the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention of the Sabbath- 
school Association of Ontario (which was 
held October 25-27), with its bright sun- 
shine and invigorating air, was a fitting 
omen of what the convention proved to be 
to the six hundred or more earnest workers 
who assembled in St. Paul's Presbyterian 
Church in Peterborough. 
In point of attendance of delegates from 


of most of the previous ones. 
program was provided. The addresses 
of Professor H. M. Hamill and Marion 
Lawrance were eagerly listened to, and 
The 
M.P.P., Minis- 
the Province of 
powerful 


aroused great enthusiasm. Hon. 
G, W. KRos,. £L.D., 
ter of Education for 
| Ontario, address on 
| «* The Sabbath-school as an Educator ;’’ 
the Rev. B. D. Thomas dealt with the 
question, ‘‘ If the Bible had not Reached 
| Us, —What then ?’’ The subject of the 
Sunday-school in relation to missions was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. James Hen- 





gave a 


| derson, associate missionary secretary of | 
! 


the Methodist Church of Canada. Thomas 


| of the Association, delivered an inspiring 
| address, ‘‘Is the Crop Worth Harvest- 
| ing?’’ Mrs. MacLeod gave a_ helpful 
| paper on ‘‘ The Primary Teacher's Rela- 
| tion to Child Study ;'’ Alfred Day, general 
| secretary, spoke on ‘‘Soul Power in Sun- 
‘* “Professor Hamill 
| gave the report of the World's Sunday- 
| school. Convention was to have 
| been given by Dr. John Potts of The Inter- 
national 


day-school Teaching. 
which 


Lesson Committee. This pro- 
gram, so full of the spiritual as well as the 
practical element, was fittingly brought toa 
| close by a soul-stirring address on ‘‘ The 
Teacher's Faith,"’ by the Rev. W. J. 
| Clark of London. 

| One of the most interesting features of 
| the program was the report of the mission 
| Sunday-school work done during the sum- 
| mer in the sparsely settled districts of the 
| province by members of the Executive 
| Committee. Many touching incidents 
| were told, by the visitors, of the great need 
of such work. The reports of the general 


Executive Committee and of the two 


| salaried officers, covering every depart- 
ment of the work, were most encouraging. 
Increased pledges for the coming year 
were Secured, The report’of the normal 
examinations was given, and certificates 
were presented by G. M. Lee. This de- 
partment is steadily increasing in interest. 

The conferences on the various depart- 
ments of work were intensely practical. 
| The primary conference was 
nently helpful one. 


an emi- 
There were also two 
social mectings of primary teachers, at 
which the work was discussed. Greater 
attention was paid to senior and interme- 
diate work. 

The key-note of the convention seemed 
to be the Home Department, which has 
|not heretofore been so fully worked up 


and developed as some of the other phases 
of the work. 


convention, presided over by J. J. Mac- 
| laren, LL.D., Q.C. 

The whole tone of the gathering was 
j intensely earnest. Note-books were in 


a distance this convention was in advance | 
A strong | 


McGillienday of Toronto, president-elect | 


There were two conferences | 
¢ v 
,on this department,—one of the whole | 


Vol. 40, No. 46 


| constant use, and the general impres. 


sion seemed to be that for real, practical} 
| work and spiritual inspiration this cop. 
| vention was in advance of any previous 
| one. 

The full report of addresses and con. 
entitled <«* Lights the 


will be issucd the end of No. 


| ferences, 
a a 
| Shore, 

| 


along 


| vember. 


Toronto, Ontario. 
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"fRusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 





80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
| other adveriisers, provided such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 

make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 

never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
| all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements ave 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
| display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Zerms of Sub- 
scription, see page 754. 


The Hawaiian Islands. The Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has issued a booklet 
| with the-above title, giving a brief description 
of these islands, their topography, climate, 
| natural resources, railways, schools, popula- 
| tion, etc. It contains a folding map, and 
mentions the various steamship lines plying 
| netween the Pacific ports and the islands, 
| Attention is also called to the. pnparalleled 
| facilities offered by the North-Western Line, 
| the pioneer line west and’ northwest of Chi- 
| cago, for reaching San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
| Portland, and other western points. ‘The 
booklet will be sent to any address upon re- 
| ceipt of four cents in stamps by H. A. Gross, 
| 461 Broadway, New York; T. P. Vaille, 601 
| Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Home-seekers’ cheap excursions, On 
November 15, December 6 and 20, the 
North-Western Line will sell home-seekers’ 
| excursion tickets, with favorable time limits, 
| to numerous points in the West and South at 
exceptionally low rates. For tickets and full 
; information, apply to H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, N. Y.; T. P. Vaille, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sts Bducational 


rrr 
‘*Do Not Stammer’”’ 


The method successfully employed in the 
Philadelphia Institute is the result of the persis- 
tent efforts of Edwin S. Johnston in ridding 
himself of a distressing impediment of forty 
al standing. The system is endorsed by 
nate Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bishop 
4 
4 
4 


H. Fowler, Buffalo, N ; and Hon. John 


_Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., pub- 
lishers of The Sunday School Times. 

Write for addresses of pu 
to twelve years; also for 60-page book, to 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spri 


Is cured two 


\ ng Garden 
St., Phila., Pa. Established 1884. Bawin bs) 


Johnston, Principal and Founder. 


, 
§ 
‘ 
‘ 
, 
. 
, Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General U.S. 
> 
> 
> 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Civit branches thoro 
by MAIL at your own HOME, Success guazan 
We give a useful, Roney-' ing Educa- 
ton. Salaried Situations obtained 
by our students. National reputa- ’ 
_ }tton, established 40 years. It will 


ian bem 
a0" College Blac, Badeie 5.Y. 


The leading musica! in 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsut- 
passed advantages in com 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director.’ 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus addres# 
FRANK W HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass- 











| BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL, _A grand spcces* 
- Tuition, diploma, and de = Master-of An« _ 

| Literature, r.00 month. . For circulars, ~ 

Cc. J. BUR rdn Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
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Literary Notes 2 
THE CENTURY CO. is issuing a remarkably at- IN 
tractive list of books for the Christmas season of 
1898. Perhaps the most popular of all of them will be 


4 
the new and superbly illustrated edition of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with pictures and decorations by G. Woollis- AY 4 ain Comal — ‘ 
phe Sietetek Mhaed. eed Boats head. The New Volume commences with November, 1898. 
the New York Tribune speaks of the enterprise as 
«one of the most successful art movements ever ac- 


complished in this country.” The artists have suc- TH a 
ceeded wonderfully in interpreting the spirit of Bunyan. ————— 
Ihe book is a large octavo, and each page has a rich 


decorative border, and there are about twoscore full- 
page pictures with a great ~~ = of small cuts. It is . 
beautifully bound, printed on fine paper; and sold at y 9 
the marvelously low price of $1.50. An editionde luxe, ' SSN . CA PTA | N SIGS BEE on 
printed in two colors, sells for $5.00. mi ! ~ N 
i ‘ e~\ ' = 99 
*,.° To = Personal Story of the ‘*‘ MAINE 
Maria Partoa is one of the most popular writers 1 
in the world on household matters. She has just writ- 


ten, and The Century Co. has published, a book 
called “Home Economics,” a guide to household 


management, including the care of everything in | \VIR Sam LIEUTENANT HOBSON’S 
Bae \- 





“ST. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE!” 
illustrations, and the book is most attractively bound. T. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE 


The price is $1.50. 


*.° Za ae Personal Storyofthe 4 5, 


Dr. S. Werr MiTCHELL is now the most widely read a Wierda: : : 

2 . * . N 6é 99 - 

ving "American, novelist, "His "wonderful story, “ MERRIMAC | : S | NICHOLAS 
**Hugh Wynne,” has reached its sixtieth thousand, a . F * 


and “ The Adventures of Francois,’ his new novel of . . - S } 

the French Revolution, was in its third edition before These narratives have been written for exclusive publi- : , FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
issue. The new story tells of the adventures of a | cation in The Century Magazine, and the writers will 

“ Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during y ; 8% . ae . ; — 
the French olution.” It is romantic and picturesque, | Contribute to no other periodicals. The stories will be 
and already the critics are saying that Dr. Mitchell 


' ~~ Edited by Mar 
has created a new character in the world of fiction. of great personal interest, telling many facts aover before \ y y Mapes Dodge 
There are fifteen illustrations by Castaigne in the book. made public. Captain Sigsbee s three articles begin in = 


The price is $1.50. : the November Century ; Lieut. Hobson's three’ articles , y NX BEGINNING 
; begin in the December Century. Lieut. Hobson devotes 7Zp <9 THE 26th YEAR 
Two beautiful little books for Christmas presents are ac ; : * . : . "$ . 
1 ee ad ae untbedete the last article to his experiences in Santiago prisons. 


LIEUT. HOBSON - —- 
Joseph Jefferson, and “ Poor Richard’s Almanack,”’ by ol i 
eae Franklin. They are issued in the exquisite ERHAPS sale a el dh 


fp ey oe THE DESTRUCTION OF ciilid bet yon: Gapeok h tow fan 
ee 2 % CERV ERA’S FLEET looked forward with eagerness to the day 


f issue? Twenty-five years have gone 
Jacon A. Ruts, the author of “ How the Other Half : ‘ . GF seus ony yes ave gon 
Lives,” has written a book called “‘ Out of Mulberry Will be described by the men who destroyed it by since the first number appeared in 


Street,”” which The Century Co. is issuing. It is a co a ania . 
lection of his stories and sketches of New York tene- Nov ember, 1873, but the magazine is to- 
day just what it was then, — 


ment-house lide. Rear-Admiral Sampson 


Copyright, 1608, by the Centary Co 


ss mo Rear-Admiral Schley The B Periodical 
==) . = e Best Periodica 
rt z : ne eee eee in the World for 


Captain Henry C. Taylor 2 
Lieut.-Commander Wainwright, and others Girls and Boys 


Each officer will tell his own story of the fight, Rear-Admiral Sampson |!t has the same editor, Mary Mapes 
writing of the general operations of the fleet ; Rear-Admiral Schley, of the Dodge, and the same. policy, —to get the 
Flying Squadron and the Brooklyn ; Captain Evans, of the Jowa; etc. best, things in literature and art that 
money can buy and young folks will en- 

joy and thrive under. Young people to- 

ARTICLES ON GEN ERAL bd like to read the Henty books, 2 Mr. 

Henty has written for them a serial story 

g -NAVAL OPERATIONS of American history; Mrs. Amelia E. 
7 P Barr, author of ‘‘Jan Vedder's Wife,"’ 

By Capt. Mahan, Capt. Crowninshield, and others | and Mrs. Laura E. Richards, will con- 

. tribute serials ; and there are to be good 
things from Mrs. Burton Harrison, Lieut. 
OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE | Robert E. Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. 


| Charles D. Sigsbee (the wife of the 


A New Life of Alexander the Great | Maine's commander), Poultney Bigelow, 


and others. 
By Professor Benjamin Ide. Wheeler Keep in mind the fact that the young 


Richly Illustrated by Castaigne people of to-day are just as anxious to 


This hi 3 . , h : : read St. NICHOLAS as you used to be,— 
his history will present a remote historical character in the guise of a| and how many of them can you subscribe 


man who would be recognized as human and modern if alive to-day. It is | for and make happy ? 
| the work of Professor Wheeler, head of the Greek Department at Cornell Uni- | _ ee 
| versity, and it is believed that it will take a place with THE CENTURY'S great 
| historical successes, the lives of Lincoln and Napoleon. The illustrations Che Century Co. 
include portraits, objects of art, and reconstructions of Alexander's day by ; Sein 
the genius of the famous illustrators André Castaigne and Louis Loeb, It Be. TWicholas Sbagaxine- for Young Folks 
! } | begins in the November number. Wereby Certify 
And behold at a great distance he saw a : , - 
most pl t Mountainous Country. An Historical Romance of the Second Crusade Se emrrrantrencnnns 
From The Century Co.'s New Edition of by MARION CRAWFORD . Noicholas Poagazine’ 
“THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 
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This brilliant story, ‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ has for its hero a young English knight. a , 
. . _2 ‘ ° : ¢ sd hid ‘ byinning with -, he gh d 
*,* It is Mr. Crawford's most important historical novel. Louis Loeb will 


illustrate it 
Frank R. Stockton is one of the most popular of . : 
American writers, and the new edition of his famous Wriincas the signature of the Dacretary of Che Contany Co. 8 


ook, “* The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Papers on « The Many-Sided Franklin ”’ © the office of the Company in Tore Yoh, Crit — enemas 








A\leshine,”’ will have a large sale. It is issued with a 


number of pictures by Frederick Dorr Steele. Price, by PAUL LEICESTER FORD . — een 
$1.50. 


A large certificate in colors, of which 





*,* The popular author of ‘‘The True George Washington,’’ etc., wi con- 


Tue Cantiby Co. ts poblishing a nlitiee of wary tribute separate Papers on Franklin ‘‘ The Humorist,’’ ‘- The Writer,’’ ‘‘ The | ¢hzs ts '@ miniature, is useful if you wish to 
attractive children’s books for the Christmas season Journalist, etc. Fully illustrated. make a present of a year's subse ription. 
Perhaps the one which will have the greatest sale is ; , 4 ate f 
‘The Book of the Ocean,” by Ernest Ingersoll, with a We send it, Sree of « harge, lo any one who 
a, ae — ao oo Space dase uot eh a full prospectus of Tue Century. There will be stories by Mark Twain, | asks for it, with a subscription. 
attleships have nm very much in evidence o €, | Frank R. Steckton, and other well-known writers ; the best wood-engravings that are printed anywhere, Ti] wre Ff > a bo wy 
and a book which tells of them, and, in addition, de- | 4 new department of ‘ Short Essays on Social Subjects;” four exquisitely Muctrared poems by Dr. The pri ‘= $3.00 {amit and the Ath 
scribes the phenomena of waves, tides, and currents, | S. Weir Mitchell, author of ** Hugh Wynne,” timely articles ; papers by Noah Brooks on Mark Twain, | begins with November,—an espe cially 
with thrilling adventures of the early voyages and ex- 3ret Harte, and Henry George, etc. < : “a “i ; . 

wrers, will meet a hearty reception from the young beautiful birthday issue. December is the 


folks. Price, $1.50. bos F | THE CHRISTMAS CENTURY in which Lieut. Hobson's articles begin, will be, itis | Chyistmas number. All dealers or the 
a 
f 
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= 


believed, the most entertaining number ever issued. | ; baat 
| publishers take subscriptions. 
Tue Centuay Co., Union Square, New York, will 


vice, $4.00 a year,—* the greatest of American monthlies.”” Published by 
end a beautifully illustrated catalog of books, to any . 


ee FG. 


; ueifally Must = Of Bests, 20 any | THE CENTURY CO. 
snd specimen pages of The Pilgrim's Progress." | THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK —_| UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK 


If you have a Sunday-school class, you cannot make its members a more useful and PILGRIM S PROGRE SS 
beautiful present than a copy of the new and richly illustrated edition of ** The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ just issued. Full-page pictures, borders on every page, large paper, printed in tint,—only $7.50 per copy. Send for the descriptive circular. Address THE Century Co., 


Union Square, New York. 
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Rey. J. R. Miller’s 
Books 


Over 300,000 copies of Dr. Miller's works have 
been sold in this country and in England. They 
deal with the practical aims of life, are vivid and 
attractive in their presentation of truth, and 
stimulating in their moral purpose. 


THE JOY OF SERVICE 
16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt top, $1.00. 
(New volume this season.) (Pourth Thousand.) 
** Rev. J. R. Miller needs no ‘introduction to the 
public. " There is no writer to-day who speaks 
more directly to the heart than_the author of 
* The Joy of Service.’ ’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S PROBLEMS 
18mo. Cloth, ornamental, 75 cts. 
this season.) 


BY THE STILL WATERS 
Illustrated edition, 12mo 
leather, $1.00. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS 
16mo. Cloth, plain edyes, 75 cts.; gilt top, $1.00. 


(Pourth Thousand.) 
THINGS TO LIVE POR 


16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts. ; 


(Pitth Thousand.) 
THE STORY OF A BUSY LIFE 


16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts. ; 


(Third Thousand.) 
THE HIDDEN LIFE 


16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts. ; 


(Sixth Thousand.) 
DR. MILLER’'S YEAR BOOK 


Selections from his writings for every day in the 
year, and appropriate. Scripture texts and poetical 
quotations. 16mo, Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; gilt 
top, ft.00. (Seventh Thousand.) 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER 
16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; 


(Ninth Thousand.) 
GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS 


Selections from his writings. With portrait. 18mo. 
Cloth, ornamental binding, 75 cts.; white back and 
fancy paper sides,75 cts. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 
16mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts.; 
(Nineteenth Thousan +) 


SILENT TIMES 
t6mo. Cloth, plain edges, 75 cts,; 
(Fifteenth Thousand.) 

THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE 


16mo. Cloth, plain edyes, 75 cts.; 


(Thirteenth Thousand.) 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York and Boston 


(New volume 


Cloth, 60 cts.; full 


gilt top, $1.00. 
gilt top, $1.00. 


gilt top, $1.00. 


gilt top, $1.00. 


gilt top, $1.00. 
gilt top, $1.00. 


gilt top, $1.00. 


~ ER. HERRICK & CO. 


Publishers and Importers 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Three Best Collateral Helps to whe 
roy of the Lessons for the First Half 
of 1899 


“Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 


2vols. $2.00. 
The piblics Museum. 
Adams, D.D. Volumes now ready: e Gospels 


and the Acts ; . and Revelation ; Genesis to | 


Second Kings. 


*er volume, $2.00. 


Suggestive ifustrations on_ the New Testament. | 
y F.N 


Peloubet, D.D. 

Acts; John. 

, All of the above finely printed and bound. 

they form a splendid working library on the study of 

the Bible, and are the best possible helps for ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers, and students. 


The Popular Biblical Library 


Now ready: Matthew ; 
Per volume, $1.25. 


The most interesting and best written books of the | 


sind. 
The Herods. By Dean Farrar. 
The stietory st Early Christianity. By Leighton 


Pullan, 


Women of the Old Testament. 2B; 
Horton, D.D. 


In PREPARATION 
Women of the New Testament. By Prof. Adeny 


Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. by 
rof. Sayce. 


Each of the above, handsomely printed and bound, $1.00 
Special.—A fine line of Juventces, 
bound and boxed for holiday prize books. 


Send for our Complete IMlustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue 


containing 


“ The Illustrated Bible Tr | 
easuty | LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 


“A new | 


The Baptist Teacher, Oct., 1898, says: 
series that rivals the best... . With regard to the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Treasury,’ it is simple justice to accord 
it front rank. The contributors are authorities in their 
several departments. .. . The topics considered cover a 
wide range, and include in large degree what studious 
teachers desire to know.”" 


The Examiner says: “‘A model aid to Bible study 
+: Ihe most accurate, suggestive, and comprehensive 
aid to Bible study that has yet seen the light. It is at 
once scholarly and popular, and pre-eminently up-to- 
date. ... We take pleasure in commending this invalu- 
able work to all earnest students of scriptural literature 
aad history.” 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $7.25 te 
$7.00, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of list price 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 E. 18th St., New York. 

Send to cts. for our Beauti- 
A Gift Book Free ful Magazine for the next 
four months, and we will send. you a splendid book, 
suitable for presentation purposes. The Journal of 
Agri re says Every tssue is worth $0 cents.’ 
Yhis is an introduction offer—only one ten-cent sub- 
Seription accepted from one person. Birds, ri- 
ums, Angora Cats, Free, to Taare obtaining A 
tens for us, given in eddition to liberabpay. Nationxat 
Humane ALLIANCE, United Charities 

















Revised by George M. 


| 
Together 


| Oxford University Press 


Robert F. | 


attractively | 


uwilding, N.Y. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


THE NEW SABBATH LIBRARY. 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


To meet the growing demand for pure literature at popular prices, we began in April, 1898, the 
issue of a monthly publication entitled the New Sabbath Library. The success of these issues 
has proved to be unprecedented. Although appealing particularly to young people, they wiil 
interest ail lovers of good and wholesome literature, whether young or old. 


The books are of uniform style and size (644x844), each containing 9 large 


column. 


ages in double 


They are handsomely printed on good paper, and fully illustrated. The covers are of 


heavy enameled paper, with beautifully engraved designs. 
Those who wish to procure this Library regularly may remit 60 cents for a year's subscrip- 


tion. being particular to state with which issue the subscription is to commence. 
be ordered of any of the books at the rate of 5 eents each. 


Cloth Editions.—We have also 


Copies may 
e prepay postage. 


prepared special editions of all these books, printed on 


heavy paper, beautifully bound in heavy covers, cloth backs and corners, ornamented sides. Sent 
postpaid to any address on receipt of price, 25 cents per copy. 


Following is a list of books already issued or about to be issued: 





No. 1. (April, 1898.) 
A DEVOTEE AND A DARLING. 
BY BECCA MIDDLETON SAMSON. 

The story of an impulsive girl who is severely 
tried at home. At last she sees her own mis- 

taken life. A prize story. 


No. 6. (September, 1898.) 
CHONITA. 
BY ANNIE MARIA BARNES. 
The gifted author of this book has here pro- 
duced a vivid and intensely interesting story 
of the Mexican Mines. 





No.2. (May, 1898.) 
THE WRESTLER OF PHILIPPI. 
BY -FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 
A tale of the times of thé early followers of 


Jesus. Its Oriental setting, deseription of quaint 
customs, ete.. give it a peculiar interest. 


No.7. (October, 1898.) 
THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. 
BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
The fame of this book has been long since 


established and its fascination has held sway 
over multitudes of delighted readers. 





No. 3. (June, 1898.) 
TITUS: A COMRADE OF THE CROSS. 
BY FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY. 


Over one million copies have been sold. This 
has attracted greater attention than any other 
book published during the past twenty years. 


No.8. (November, 18%.) 
A STAR IN A PRISON. 
A TALE OF CANADA. 
BY ANNA MAY WILSON. 
A thrilling story based on circumstantial 
evidence. 





=a "No. 4. (July, 1898.) 


OUT OF THE TRIANCLE. 
BY MARY E. BAMFORD, 
This is a story of the days of persecution of 
Christians. The scene is mainly laid in Alex- 
andria and the Libyan Desert. 





No. 9%. (December, 1898.) 
TEN NICHTS IN A BAR-ROOM. 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
New and complete edition of this famous 
work. The most thrilling and powerfully writ- 
ten temperance story ever produced. 





No. 5. (August, 1898.) 


THE DAYS OF MOHAMMED. 
BY ANNA MAY WILSON. 

Yusuf, a Persian, revolts against his religion. 

The scene is confined to Arabia. This book 

was awarded a prize of $1,000. 





No. 0. (January, 18%.) 
INTRA MUROS; OR, WITHIN THE WALLS, 
A OREAM OF HEAVEN. 
BY MRS. REBECCA K. SPRINGER. 
It will bring comfort to the heart of every 
reader. 





The five-cent edition of these books is admirably adapted for Sunday-school use, either for 
the library.or as presents to classes or the whole school. 
should subscribe regularly for several copies of the New Sabbath Library. 
received for an entire year or any number of months. 


Every Sunday-school in the land 
Subscriptions 
Those who de not wish to subscribe by 


the year may procure one or more copies of any book on the following terms: 


PRICES: 


Pamphlet Edition, in quarto form, enameled paper covers, beautifully deco- 
rated, 56 cents per copy, postpaid, to any address, in quantities to suit. 

Cloth Edition, on extra heavy paper, heavy covers, cloth back ai.j corners, 
ornamented sides, 25 cenis per copy, postpaid to any address. 





DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 36 Wastncton St., CHICAGO. 





- Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 
‘¢ Oxford 


Editions 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed 


The Dial, Chicago, says, January 16, 1898, of 
the Oxford India-Paper Edition : 

“The climax of Bible-making. 
compass of.an inch. 
on India paper.”’ 

Rev. Harian P. Beach, D.D., says : 


“You have made the éest edition of the Teachers’ 
Bible better even than it was before.”’ 


1,624 pages in the 
A marvelous piece of book-making 


For sale by all booksellers. “send Sor catalog. 


American 
Branch 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York ia 
PANSY’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
Now Ready 


The Prince of Peace 
or, The Beautiful Life of Jesus 
By “ PANSY” 


(Mrs. G. R. Alden) 
Author of the famous ‘“‘ Pansy Books”"’ 


A graphic and thoughtful narrative of the life of our 
Saviour, told. concisely, reverently, and powerfully. 


| 
| Beautifully illustrated by designs from Hofmann. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles | 


One vol., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


#*« Send for illustrated holiday catalog. Mailed free. 


; 
The Home Study Pilgrim Quarterly § 
In response to frequent inquiries, we shallissue ¢ 
during 1899 a Home Department edition of our (¢ 
Senior Quarterly. The opening and closing ser- 
vices and the music will be omitted. and valuable 
helps to Home Study will be added. Price, 4 P 
cents. Samples free to any Superintendent or P 
Home Department worker. 


The Pilgrim Press , 


Cong’! House, Boston ; 175 Wabash Av.,Chicago 4 
> 


The Business End 
- of a Sunday-school 


A handsome little book. New edition. 
Finely illustrated Full of meat from cover 
to cover. PRBEB for the asking. Write for it. 


T. H. Hammond, 
Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wanted. 


We want an Agent in every 
town to secure subscribers to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
to look after renewals and 
distribute advertising matter. 
We offer profitable employ- 
ment for the Winter, also 
special rewards for good work. 
$1000 will be given to the 
Agent sending the largest list 
up to April 15 next; $500 to 
the next best worker, and so 
on—distributing $11,500 
among 500 best Agents the 
coming season. Good pay is 
assured every Agent whether 
he or she secures one of the 
extra awards or not 
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LELLVLENK, 


The Cartis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Home Study of the Lesson 


ae , 
lars can be secured 


¢ 





By the scho 


HOW ? 


Supply them with 


“Pocket Lessons for Sunday-Schools” | 


and encourage them to improve their spare moments. 


Can be carried in the pocket 
Contains Title. Golden Text, and all the 
verses of every lesson for the entire year 


Bright Red Covers. “Strong Manila Binding 


A suitable present for Christmas or New Year 
5c. each; 50c. per doz., postpaid 
W. B. Jacobs, Pub., 132 La Salle St., Chicago 


> ° . a 
Please mention The Sunday School Times 


CHRISTMAS BOXES: 


SAFE BOX.—PATENTED 


candy box for 
New this year. 
| Folds down flat, lithographed in 
¥| pretty Holds % pound. 
)' Prices, $2.30 per hundred. Send 
for-finest Christmas Catalog ever 
published. J. & P. B. MYERS, 
inventors, 85 John Street, N. Y. 


| Costs but a trifle..... 


' ~S>. 
— 


Very ingenious 
Sunday-schools. 


colors. 


Vol. 40, No. 46 


From Our Meighbors 


Talking and Seeing too 
Much from the Desk 


[From an article on “ Cautions to Young Teachers,” 
by Professor L. Seeley in the Normal Instructor} 
d 





LIGHT tap of the bell can be heard 
very distinctly above all school. 
room noises, and the children can 

be taught to heed it promptly. Do not ham. 
mer the tell. That is as bad as shouting 
at the children. Once I had an assistant 
who demolished a bell about every four 
weeks. After vainly remonstrating with 
her concerning the practice, and pointing 
| out its viciousness, I finally suggested that 
| she furnish her own bells. The result was 
| better order and no more destruction of 
bells. Too much talking is also demoral- 
izing. Children become indifferent to ser- 
mons, threats, or long talks, whether it be 
in the school or in the home. Let what 
must be said be spoken in quiet tones, in 
as few words as possible, without preach- 
ing, and without repetition. Be sure of 
attention when you speak, and teach the 
pupils that you‘mean just what you say. 
Then you will never need to accept the 
excuse, ‘‘I didn’t hear you say it.’’ If 
the teacher will observe this caution, he 
will be spared a great deal of unnecessary 
weariness, and will be likely to have good 
order. 

I consider sarcasm the cruelest of all 
weapons to be used with little children. 
It is not only cruel, but dangerous. It 
hardens the heart instead. of stimulating 
the wish to be good ; it makes the child 
stubborn instead of gentle and obedient ; 
it sears, and-blisters, and withers, and 
defeats its very ends ; it introduces into 
the young and tender soul of the child 
resentment, and hatred, and bitterness, 
when there should be introduced peni- 
tence, sorrow, gentleness, and love. God 
knows, we all have soon enough to be- 
come acquainted with the chilling blight 
of ridicule. Let us not commit the crime 
of exposing the young and innocent lives, 
which it is our blessed privilege to direct, 
to the awful gangrene of sarcasm. And 
yet it is so handy a weapon Ahat we are 
too apt to seize upon it. How easy it is 
to say to the child, ‘‘ Now aren't you 
smart !’’ ‘You're a nicesspecimen !"’ 
or even more cruel expressions. Who of 
us have not known teachers that, instead 
of calling forth the very best in their pu- 
pils, -have obtained response only in fear 
and trembling, at least from the timid in 
the class? With little children ridicule 
should never be used, either in word, 
tone, gesture, or manner. Awaken gen- 





| €rous, open, and frank response by being 
| sincere and frank yourself. Let the noble 
| opportunity to lead little children be de- 
voted not only to the studies of the school 
course, but also to making them fit tem- 
ples for the Holy Ghost. , 
| I know that there is danger connected 
with advice [not to see every piece of in- 
nocent mischief]. The danger is that, if 
| the eyes are closed too frequently to mis- 
chief, the school will get beyond the con- 
trol of the teacher. Of course, the wise 
teacher will know how to prevent this. | 
once had a teacher who came to me al- 
| most daily with complaints of little things 
that occurred in her class. I listened 
patiently to the worried young teacher's 
troubles for some weeks, suggesting reme- 
dies until I came to the conclusion that 
she was seeing too much, that she was 
taking far too large account of matters 
that were innocent in themselves, that she 
was forgetting that lively boys and girls 
must sometimes ‘‘ let off steam,’’ that she 
| was morbidly over-conscientious. | ad- 
vised her to ignore many of the things 
that occurred. She thought my advice 
meant disaster, but, after some reflection, 
concluded to act upon it. The result was 
better order, and a wonderful relief to the 
nerves of the teacher. Much of the mis- 
| chief of children is entirely innocent, is 
| not intended to annoy, but is simply the 
vent of animal spirits. Many a teacher 
thinks that mischief is done for the sake 
of personal annoyance to her. I think 
that this is seldom the case. The perso?- 
ality of the teacher .does not enter int? 
| the case, even though the teacher may be 
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November 12, 1898 


the target. With older persons, coubtless 
such motive does enter, but with young 
children very rarely. I think that this is | 
an important fact that every teacher should | 
not forget in discipline. Let there be a 
genis al good-fellowship between teacher | 
and pupils, and many of the irrepressibie | 
acts of the school-roomn will not appear as | 
unpardonable sins. 
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Gv=e= Thursday the year round the young 
and old in mpre than half a million homes 
welcome as an old and beloved friend .. .. . 


1e 
eouths 
ompanion 


Read with equal interest by each member of the 
household, for there is something in it for every- 
body, it is truly-the ideal Sigg ee of 
America. For the 


Chanksaiving Dumber, 


November 24, 


Miss MARY E. WILKINS will’ contribute an 
article with a delightful Thanksgiving flavor, 


“A NEW ENGLAND GIRI, 
SEVENTY YEARS AGO.” 


WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, HON. THOMAS B. 
REED, THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, MME. | 
LILLIAN NORDICA and 1. ZANGWILL will ted 
prominent contributors to the 5 December issues. 





THE VOLUME 'x 1899 |... 


will be the’ best THe ComPaNron has ever pub-| 
lished, more than two hundred of the most dis- | 
tinguished soldiers, sailors, statesmen, scholars 
and story-writers having been engaged to con- | 
tribute toit. Every new subscriber will receive a | 


90-Cent Calendar FREE. 


This Calendar is 12 x 36 inches in size, folding 
in three panels, lithographed in tle most delicate 
and harmonious colors. It ia the finest Calendar 
of the century, and suitable for the prettiest 
corner of the loveliest home. 








NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out this slip 2 


and send it with name and address aud $1.75 will 
receive: § 
FREE — Every weekly issue of Tae Companion ) 

from the time subscription is received till 


January 1, 1898. 
FREE — Thanksgiving, 
Year’s Double Numbers. 


( 

( 

and New ' 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1899. , 
( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


Cc hristmas 


The most beautiful Christmas gift ever 

given to Companion readers. U im 
AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full 

year, to January 1, 1900 —a library in itself. 








Sample Copies and Prospectus FREE. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston. 


FOLDING CANDY BOXES 


ey Second. 
! pound size, rus ont, any quant'ty 
s) over 6. 


we aay mailing. - 
Send for Hiustrated Catalogue 


cue NUTS, FRUITS, CANDIES, 
HRISTMAS TRER meet ae ae 


JACOBY BROS., 208 orth Seren Serset 
POEMS ** Lonely, No Met Lonely,” “ = e Hane” 


“A Benedi Them, A Mesum Times Are in Th 
enediction,”” “ 

ff the New Year,’ “4 ~~y- on Silk 

or Bibles ve Gite s, 25c. each or 5 for 
Postpaid. JEWETT, 77 Bible House, New 
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attention of every reader. 


“A GIRL OF '76,.” 


By Amy E. BLancnarn. 
a 


Illustrated by Ida 
ugh, 


331 pp- Cloth. $1.50. 
“TWO YOUNG PATRIOTS.”’ 


ré Everett T. Tomiixson. Illustrated by 
Copeland. 366 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


“A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION.” 
By Cuas. Lepyarp Norton. Illustrated by 
Frank O. Small. 300 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


“THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO.’’ 
By Wm. Drvspace. ea by Chas. 
Copeland. 352 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


“ ROMANCE OF AMERICAN COL- 
ONIZATION.’’ 


By Wm. Ex.iot Grirrss. Illustrated by Frank 
+ Merrill. 295 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


For Sale by Booksellers Everywhere. 
Send tous for fully illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


W. A. WILDE & CO... 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


BOOKS 


Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated books, for 
home and school reading, have secured the warmest commendations from 
the religious amd secular press, as well as discriminating readers every- 
where, because they are notable books, strong in character, lofty in purpose, 
and without a word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous. 

They abound in fascinating incidents and are rich in historical anec- 
dotes and events, cleverly woven into well-told stories, which command heed 


Their titles indicate the general drift of each book. 
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‘“* KATRINA.” 


By Ecven Dovcras DeLanp. 


Illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 


340 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
“ LOST IN NICARAGUA.” 


By Hezextan Burrerwortn. Iilustrated 
by H. Bargess. 295 pp. Cloth. $1.90. 


‘*A SON OF THE REVOLUTION.”’ 
By Exeripce S. Brooxs, Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. 30: pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


“THE M. M. C.’’ A Story of the 
Great Rockies. . 
By Cuartottre M. Varre. Illustrated by 
Sears Gallagher. 232 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 


“THE ALLAN BOOKS.’’ For Little 
People. 
Edited by Miss Lucy Wugevock. 


400 illus- 
trations. 10 vols.ina box. §2-50. 





Boston and Chicago. 
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CHRISTMAS ECHOES 


A new Service by Sweney and Entwisle (5 cents). 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 20 


New Carols by Geibel, Entwisle, Sweney ¢5 cents). 


Our OLD FRIEND SANTA 


An easy Cantata by Adam Geibel (25 cents). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 25 cents we will sane you twelve different samples 


of servic W'S ., usual e $4 , reduced t r 
roo. Jot . HOOD. , wane Kra's St., Philadelphia 


“CHRISTMAS SERVICES 





For the ine =School 
The Manger King (New) 
The Christmas Guest (New) 
* Heralds of Peace 


Most Successful Service of 1897 
Send 10 cts, for samples of the three services. $4 per 100 
STONE & BECHTER 
Publishers, 416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Mention this paper. 


‘CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
SANTA CLAUS’ TRIUMPH. A cantata by Chas. H. 


Gabriel. rice, 30 cents; $2.25 per dozen, prepaid. 
SANTA IN DOLLIKINS FLAT. A consace for very 
a children a. their om By J. 7 . Fillmore. 
rice, 30 cents r dozen, pre 
CHIMING Cit MAS BELLS A me. exercise 
by Hartson a Fillmore. Pes, 5cents; 50 cents 
per dozen, prepaid 
We publish Christmas music forall needs. Send for list. 


119 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Fillmore Bros., o B sible Houte, New York. 








were prepared by men 
Our ’98 Xmas Services known on eyriters of the 
music that “‘ takes”” in Sunday-schools. These are The 
Prophet of Nazareth (with orchestra parts) and The 
Herald Star. ‘The popularity of all our music lies in 
the fact that it is “ easy to learn and hard to forget.” 

Price, prepaid: single copies, 5c.; per dozen, 50c. 
per hundred, $4. Orchestra (9) parts, $1.00, comehete.” 


4 108 Washington St., Chicago. 
202 Broadway, New York. 
15¢. ys for a year’s subscription to the Tullar- 
Meredith Quarterly’ and samples of the above service. 


We will furnish you leaflets containing 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS SONGS for C. 
$1.00 per 100; $1.10 per too by mail. 
Fine octavo Christmas. Anthems, sc., 
Nothing better in the mz arket. 
** it Must Be Told,’’ sheet music, g0c.; “1 Dreamed 
I was a Shepherd,” octavo, anthem, 8c.: “ Fair is my 
Beloved,”’ octavo, anthem, 8c.; “ The Prince Emman- 
uel,”’ octavo, anthem, sc.; four Ay containing four 
songs each, 4Cc.: total, 65c. for 25c. Send this 
ad” * and 25c. before Dec. 25, 7398 and we will send one 
copy of each of.the above beautiful Christmas songs. 
onarch Music Co., 323 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Pree to Sunday-School Superintendents and 
Primary Teachers 


SELECT SONGS AND WORDS OF PRAISE 
Send address quick to 
Charlie D. Tillman, Atlanta, Ga., or Kansas City, Mo. 
New Christmas Music for Sunday-schools 
By Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. ‘Three 
beautiful services, attractive and cheice music, recita- 
tions, etc. Sam gies of ‘ , : $4.00 per hundred. 
Geibel & Lehman, * p Thommoe Sts., Phita ~ 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE Dewy, 2 ce2's, 


prepaid. 
Moncy back if pots ouieed Sam aoe 
AMERICA USIC 


HING CO. 
New Brighton, Peame. prem W. Virginie 
CHRISTMAS 


services FI DINGS! 


c.; with two others (three different services), 10c 


Send stamps for. s samples. 





Ss mple 





Chas. i. 





gus New yom. cards, y- 
and velties. —_illus- 

me Catalog fe 

MacCatta & Company, 249 Dock 

Street, Philadelphia. 
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Have placed on the market a new little book of chil- 
dren’s songs, ‘* Melodia School and Home Melo- 
dies,’’ 64 pp., 40 cents. Girls and boys, as well as 
gow people, are earning Trelis of dollars in CASH 
articulars for stamp. 


1898. Christmas Services 1898 


New series of Hall-Mack Co.'s services. More beau- 
tiful than ever, New and original features suitable for 
all schools. 





GUIDING STAR Samples of the 
Mr yy OF PEACE } 3 services for 10 cts. 
CHRISTMAS KING in stamps. 

A new cantata for children entitled. SANTA’S DE- 
CASION, introducing witty dialogue, bright catchy 
songs and melodious choruses. 20 cents in stamps for 
sample. Send 8 cents in stamps for three other successes. 

Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. ‘Tullar- 
Meredith Co., West’ rm Agts., 108 Wash’ ton St. , Chicago 


CHRISTMAS, 1898 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. A new and attractive 
cantata. By Sipney A. Saunpers and Husert P. 
Main. An ‘original story. A very desirable chil- 
dren’s entertainment. Price, 30c. percopy, postpaid. 

THE OVAL CHILD. Christmas Service No. 20. 

By Rev. Rozert Lowry. One of the best of Dr. 
Lowry 6. Price, Sc., postpaid; $4 per 100, not 


15 SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 5 cents. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 9, 4 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. SEW York 


1898 NEW AND UP TO DATE 

“’s Two Christmas Services 
BEAUTIFOL BETHLEHEM STORY. 
THE CHILD OP PROMISE. 

For beauty of melody, richness 6f harmeny, and 

Christmas ring, they ex« él all others. Not difficult to 





1898 


| learn. ‘Their rare beauty lingers with you. You hum 
them urconsciously about your work, ‘Ihe children 
delight to sing them. 16 pages. 5c., singly; $4 per 100. 


Send roc. for six kinds. 


GEO. C. HUGG, Author and Publisher, 
2133 Newkirk St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Services for the 


Christmas éexe2..2¢ x 


bright and attractive, containing featu:es not found in 
others. nd cts. for sam my of our three latest, 
CANTATAS: SANTA CLAUS ENTERTAINED by Ro- 
sche, for the 8. School, new, very bright and pleasing, 
price 30 cts, BETHLEHEM by Gabriel. for the C. Choir 
new and very | good, price cts. For RISTMAS AN- 
THEMS see v. No. of THE CHURCH CHOIR, sample 
copy free to Choir Leaders. Descriptive catalogue of 
Christmas [lausic free to any one interested. GEO. 
F. ROSCHE & CO. Chicago ™0 W. Madison st., 
New York 44 E. 23d st. Please name this paper. 


~CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


12 different issues of *‘ Glimpses of Bethlehem,” each 
16 pages of Xmas carols, for 25 cents. With 7 ad- 
ditional services, 40 cents. 


“On Earth Peace” 
“The Angel’s Message”’ 


| well-known writers. New features 
per 100. Faull sempies of both, in 





Two strikingly 

beautiful and 

services b _ our 
5 cts. eac 
uding Christmas 


catalog and other specialties for on! y 6 cts 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St 


, Philadelphia 





Gabriel, 57 Washington Street, Chicago | 


DIALOSUES, s 
X M AS: Sesion |; | Northwestern Music Co., 318 Dearbora St., Chicago. 


stamps. W. 


en 


NV. L. MASON, 170 Fifth Ave., N. 4 


. Sones uP Tua Savions LOVE. = i 3D cots, 25 éc.lace per hundred. 


original Christmas 


$3.75 





| ‘ Ww —_e 5 cts. per copy : a) ed 100. ats 

} Send 1o cts. for sample three different 
Christmas Gems. | 7= bright, original carols ‘ 
Entertainment. “ Father Time and his Guests ” Christmas exercises. 
Annual = “ Wonderful Love W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston and Chicago 
Sample of each, two-cent stamps All three, 6 
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oe ng ele many Bo Seg 


ba 751 
Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 


Booklet Packets, 


17th SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets ready, and need 
only brief meation. Pe 











First 7 Packs, 5 BO. for 
$3.85. 10 packs, postpaid, 
No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas parts Ba Swi 
2. 54 cts., 10 ce Card 

*s 3. ‘** $1.08, 25 X as Cards and Booklets. 
= $ ** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

” _~ = 4cts., 5 all different, 
¢ 6... BF Gaus ” Xmas Card 

“ 7. ‘** 54 cts., 5 Booklets ond Setendar. 

** 8. * $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

ee Te cts., 7 Beautiful Leaflets. 

“10. ** 54 cts., 25 Sunday-school Cards. 


a Special packets and lots put up to order, 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike, 
Teachers For i. cts., 25 Cards, no two alike, 
SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 cts, 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


SOL h ASE «5. Somerset St., Boston. 


Pull Circulars on eetscenetants 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


The Guiding Star, H 
of beace Hall and Mad. - 

ng, Reed and Clifton. 
The The Prince of Light, Geibel. 
The Morning Star, (Seibel and Lehman. 
The Meneee Ki Stone and Bechter. 
The Christmas Guest, Stone and Bechter. 
hristmas Echoes, Sweeney. and Entwisle. 

Hood's Christmas Annual, No. 20. 

| Tidings of 


y, Jones. 


a 








| On Ea Pickell and Fithian. 
R ther e, ata cians. sad Ve Coste Sam. 
ngs Forever jenem s ym 
Chiming Christmas Bellis. 
The Star, Tullar and Meredith 
The of Nazareth, Tullar and Meredith 
Fortes Ar rapes. 2 arene. 
The K Gabriel. 
ena “Pitt. 


ed King, Danks. 
Pond’s <pristmas Annual, No. 39. 
istmas Annual, No. 40. 
ihe Holy rs hild’s Welcome (Primary). 
&@@ Prices, 5 cents each ; $4 per hundred, 
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Santa’s Decision, Hall and Mack-....... 20c, 
Santa Claus’ Triuamph,Gabriel ........ goc. 
Santa in Dollikins lat, Fillmore. . .20 +6 joc. 
General Santa Claus, Castle and Parks . 300, 


\'(CH IRISTMAS | 
“CAROLS 


Pilgrim Series. No. 42 


By G. A. Burpett, Organist and Chor- 
ister of Central Church, Boston: Six 
beautiful original compositions, full of 
spirit, and finely harmonized. 

5 cents; $4.00 per 100. Sample free 
to superintendents and pastors. 


The Pilgrim pre 


t Congregational | House, Bosto 








Wabash pf Chicago 
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Father Time, Santa Claus, 
and Uncle Sam,- 


A religious and patriotic 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE 
in recitation and song. 
A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE for 
the Sunday Schools cf America. 


Published by U. B. Publishing House. 
Price, 5 cents per copy, $4 00 per hundred, 





Other excellent Christmas and Fertal Day ex- 
ises. Send for sampie« now, while you see 
5: advertisement. Addrers 


U. B. Pusismime House, Davrou, Onto, 


Christmas Music 


King of Love. A Service. 
he Day Star. A Service. , 
Boundless Love. A Service 
Birthday of the King. A Service. 
averson’s Carols. Music only. 
All of above, $2.00 per 100. Sample of any one, 5c. 
The Beacon Light 
$1.00 per hundred. Sample, sc. 
How the Brownies Fooled Santa Claus 
A Dialog. gc. each. 
Recitations 
Especially adapted for Christmas. 1oc. each. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
__ t22 Nassau St., N. Y. 


—— 





For Christmas 


THE HOLY CHILD 


A particularly attractive Concert Exercise, 
containing very choice music. By Burton H: 











The Star of Judah 











Write postal card to-day fora tree sa choo! of this 
bright and musical Christmas Sund acay.oc l service. 
Hope Publishing Ce., » Chicago, 
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The Sunday School Times 


A HINT OF GOOD THINGS TO COME 


A Pioneer in Child Culture 








By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


God’s Work for Business Men 


By Professor Amos R. Wells 
Managing Editor of The Christian Endeavor World. 


The Teacher Representing Christ 


New Light on John Bunyan 
By Richard Henry Poynter 
Pastor of Moot Hall, Elstow (Bunyan’s Church) 


Snap Shots at Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


The “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon” 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. “i 


Letting the Bible Story Speak for Itself 


By Professor Walter L. Hervey 
Formerly President of The Teachers’ College, N. Y. 


Every-day Lessons from the Life of Christ 


By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


How to Teach an Adult Bible-Class 
By Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Why Grade the Sunday-school? 


a | 


















How to Grade a Sunday-school By Andrew Murray,D.D.  _ yy z 
How to Introduce the Graded System : . wy 
What Can Be Studied in a Graded School Vinee Ss ape earen o elng gegen v Bt 
3 y T. C. Ikehara 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson VV d 


Sunday-school Field Worker for the Empire of Japan. 


Sunday-school State Secretary for New Jersey. Vy ¢ 

ha! , The Parent and the Sunday-school Teacher Vy . 
The Spiritual Life of the Sunday-School wv 
By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. re hago aap wring sven nce W 


Editor of The Sunday School Journal. 


Why We Need an American Revised Bible Keeping the Teacher’s Standard High W 

By Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D. What the Cradle-Roll Does for Bethany W 

sia eel , Ways of Securing and Installing Teachers W 

Spiritual Side of the Superintendent’s Office Th w 
: ¢ Intermediate Teachers’-Meeting at Bethan 

ms omc hw nn By Annie 8. Harlow 7 W 

- . Primary Superintendent at Bethany Sunday- -school, Philadelphia \ ° 

ting the Scholars’ Lik d Dislikes 

ea Aer ig emer sed What Books Shall Go into the Sunday-school Library ? i 

A practicai answer will be found in published lists NY 

of such books in The Sunday Schoot Times. W 


What“ The Quiet Hour” Has Done for Christian Endeavorers 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Connecting History with Spiritual Truth in Bible Study v 
By Professor Rush Rhees \ 
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For the Convenience of Over-Busy Teachers 


One single page gives, each week, the lesson-help articles that are just enough to make the 
lesson clear, and easily applied hints and illustrations for teaching: it. 
in this issue, contains : 





That one page, number 743 


8. Lesson Surroundings, By Prof, Willis J. Beecher, D.D., or Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
m The Lesson Story, ’ By Cunningham Geikie, DD., LL.D. 
is Teaching Points, By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
# lilustrattve Applications, . By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


Fifteen other pages furnish material for more extended study, and a wealth of inspiring 
thought in editorials and special articles. 


t 
f 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES ‘ 
One copy, ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° $3.50 VW 
(To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00.) 

More than one copy, and less than five, mailed to separate addresses, each, 1.00 mY, 

Five or more copies, mailed to separate addresses, each, ° ° o ofS \/ 

Five or more copies mailed in a package to one address, each, ° 60 Vi/ 

(The 60 cent rate goes into effect on December 1, 1898.) V/ 

Until December 1, 1898, package-club subscriptions, old or new, will. be received at the old rate Vy 

7 of 50 cents per copy. y 
Enough specimen copies of any one issue to supply the teachers W 

in your school will be sent free of charge, upon request. ¥ 

, VV 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, W 

W 
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Worth Repeating 


«One Sowéth and Another 
Reapeth” 


[The = Archdeacon Colley, in 
‘he Preacher's Magazine} 


HE utter selfishness of those who 
would reap upon the instant they 
have sown is a condemning proof 

that they have not sown at all in the true 
sense of the text. For one is to sow, and 
another is to reap. The operation is 
split. The qualities of each craftsman 
are not to be looked for as resident in 
poth. Let the sower be content to sow ; 
‘tis his work, and the world hath need of 
it But if he have respect unto the} 
recompense of reward that shall only be | 
personal, and if he scatters the grain 
simply for his own behoof, loosing from | 
his hand that he may gather in his arms, 
what differs he in spirit from the soul of 
the miser ? 

Yet a great deal of the work done in the 
world is after this sort—small thanks to 
the doer. A man Lits on some new way 
of doing a thing—invents a new means 
for an old end, the threads of which, to 
some extent, naturally are to pass through 
him and weave for him material advan- 
tages. Yet not for him alone is this per- 
mitted long. For Heaven has willed that 
the benefit accruing from the genius of 
any one man shall be for many men— 
shall be general, and not particular. The 
idea, like seed from the hand of the Al- 
mighty Sower, falls upon a mind pre- 
pared for it, which -preparation has been 
less the result of its own work than the 
digest and ultimate result of the work of a 
thousand minds contributing in his past 
ancestry and present contemporaries. So; 
after all, he has little to boast of*in the 
productiveness of his new notion who in- 
vents a thing and insanely credits his in- 
dividual ability to himself alone for finding 
it out, ignoring his indebtedness to others. 
Therefore should he graciously be willing 
to let others also reap a moiety of the 





harvest he has only partially brought |. 


about, and with gladness should permit 


them, nay, invite them, to glean among |’ 


his sheaves. ‘*For one soweth and an- 


indulged in, and. combines 
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The Best 


Sunday-=School 
Premium 


IS A MANHATTAN 


Taking pictures is the most 
cultivating diversion that can be 
in- 
struction, recreation, and plea- 
sure, in a measure that cannot 


time. 


Our New Photo-Printing Papers 


Platinum, Platinoid, Floragraph, 
and Wizard Ferro, 


Give the Best Results 








be derived from any other pasa 


Cameras from $5 to $100 


We make everything that is best in the Photograph‘c line, including terms 


Write for catalog, and mention The Sunday School Times. 


Manhattan Optical O. Of N.Y. nxteative Stic Cresskill, N.J. 
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We will ship a Piano or 

F - ® organ anywhere upon the 
© distinct understanding that 

if it is not satisfactory to purchaser after twelve 
months’ use, we will take it back. 


ur Catalogue 
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other reapeth,”* 


Who gave the power of swing to the | 


arm that scattered the grain and spread 
from the open hand the seed? And the 
seed—whence came that? 
ground—who proportioned it with loam 
from the estuary of some prehistoric river 
and ocean sand from the sea that ages 
since hath fled? Here, to begin with, are 
three primary things that have to be pres- 
ent before the keenest-witted or strongest- 
thewed can accomplish any sowing. How 
much of self, unaided, unsupported, un- 
inspired, enters into the transaction ? 
How modest, therefore, should be the 
amount of the same element of self in us 
in its noisy claim to be thonght sole agent 
of the good wrought and chief reaper of 
profit from the thing sown ! 

Wherefore, then, should we sow, say 
mean, ungenerous natures, if we may not 
rap? if we may not have respect unto 
he recompense of reward, what avails all 
or thrift and industry and self-denial ? 
What is the good of seeming to be good 
if we may not get something for our 
trouble? Oh ! my brethren, what hope is 
there for the development in our midst of 


a higher type of humanity if these be the | 


aphorisms of life?.. . 

For has not the past been benefactor 
unto us? And shall not we be benefactors 
to the future? Do we not owe our fore- 
fathers anything? And shall not our 
children owe their fathers anything ? 
Why, gratitude for past sowings, which 
we in our time have reaped, verily should 
make us diligent to operate present sow- 
Ings for others, that gratitude may have a 
posterity, and the future be as indebted to 
ws as we are indebted to the past. Let 
this wise system of spiritual agriculture be 
Practiced, and then the root of all things 
sown of our hands shall strike down deep 
into human hearts, and bear fruit upward 
for a joyous harvesting in Heaven. For 
hot the smallest flower can grow on earth 
without a far diviner flower in Heaven, 
Whose roots are here, but whose ripe fruits 
are there upon the spiritual side of things | Drop 
Substantial, 


And the} 
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School Maps 


$1.00 each 

Handsome topographical maps } 
of Old and New Testament Pales- 
tine, 3346 inches. Glazed cloth, 
only $1.00 each. Mounted on 
spring roller, $1.50 each. 

From surveys of Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society. 

Best as well as cheapest Sunday- 
school map published. 
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Lesson Helps: 


Books and Writers: 


Meet. Priyienta tee tate Ghent. Great binding, 75 cts. extra ; returnable if not 
Words from Great Americans. ....... 748 satisfactory. 

Pee Ce ee eee eee 748 The Pilgrim Press 
Literary Notes and News: Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Moral Training in Schools. Mrs. Booth’s 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Prison Work. Froebel In and Out of the 
TUE cs + we 6 0 ve re 0 3 Oe 748 


















| mmc Best Bible Text-Finder | 


Walker’s Concordance to the Bible 


eis the latest, simplest, and most practical 
text-finder ever made. 
references” Wan Cruden s > 4s -rigtaty 
alphabetical ; contains proper’ names ; 
has 947 octavo pages; has 
thoroughly revised so as to make it 
almost absolutely correct. 
Price is reduced to less than inferior 
concordances have heretofore 
$1.00 net ; $1.25 postpaid ; 
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Prov. 4: 
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Contributed by Professor W; J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 


H. W. Warren. D.D.. LL.D.: Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 


F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells ; 
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Aspects of Mind 
The Preparation for Christianity in the An- 
cient World. The Man who Feared God for 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, November 12, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Change of Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 


at the followin 
These rates include postage : 


75 cts. 


duced rate of 75 cents each, 
rate was $1.00.) ‘This reduced rate 
once for both old and new subscriptions. 

Less than five copies, and more than 


$ 1 -00; one, will be sent to separate addresses 


at $1.00 each, per year. 
60 cts. one address, ordered after December 1, 
1898, will be sent at the rate of 60 cents each, per year. 
All package-club subscriptions now 
Please on the list, no matter when they 
Notice this expire, may be renewed for a year 
Particularly beyond their expiration date at the 
is received on or before December 1, 1898. 


Five or more copies to separate ad- 


r year. 


rates, for either old or new subscribers. | 


dresses will hereafter be sent at a re- | 
(The former | 
rate goes into effect at | 


Five or more copies in a_pac kage to | 


resent so cent rate, if the renewal | 


New package-club subscriptions are included in this | 


privilege, whether as additions to present clubs or as | | 


iorming new clubs. 


Free Copies 
in a club at either the 75 cent or 60 cent rate. 


$1.50 
$1.00 


One free copy additional will be al- 


There is to be no change in the pres- 
ent rate of $1.50 for single subscrip- 


bd 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 


Additions 


nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition | 


is made. 


A Club at 
Two Rates 


cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents cach, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 6o 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are 


the caboumes in bi club. The 
yacKage is addressed to one person 

Addressed Pays I 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 

the address changed at any time without charge. 
package-club subscriber who has paid the 50 cent 
tate can have a copy transterred from a package toa 
separate address for 25 cents when the year’s subscrip- 
tion has over six months to run. When it has six 
months or less to run, the cost to change is_15 cents to 
the end of the year’s subscription. * 
paid the 60 cent rate can have the change nrade at ally 

time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscriptiog 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 


a Packace may be divided into smaller packages 


The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


lowed for every ten copies paid for 


tions, or in the $1.00 rate to ministers, | 
missionaries, and theological students, | | 


to & club—such additional subscrip- | 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- | 


partly to individual addresses at 75 | 
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In presenting ‘‘ Queen Quality ’’ 








of material and 
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Foerderer’s 
Vici Kid 
used 
exclusively. 


Trade-mark 
on 
every pair. 








THE FAMOUS = 


— Queen Quality Shoe 


Price, $3.00. 


we have placed before the 
Women of America a shoe of exceptional value for $3.00. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


workmanship. 


Made in thirty styles suitable for street, 
dress, home, or outing. 

For retaining their shape, and fitting 
where others fail, they have no equal. 


If your dealer hasn't them, send for Free Catalogue and where to buy them. 
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| | should give it up entirely. 








B. & B. 


black dress goods 





Those, who have | 


| cmall cum for, but lese price made thie Dry 


—a special line—goc. yard—so inch—all- 
| wool Black Serge, Cheviotte and Diagonals— 
so extra wide and extra value you’ll be more 
than pleased with it soon as you see samples. 
| Splendid—quatity that half a dollar seems a 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time feid for, unless by special request. 

Enoug . 
all the teac 
free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal! Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, MeSsrs 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. } 


P. O. BOX 1550. 


Cut Glass 


“To make cut or plain glass 
bright and new, wash in hot suds 
made from Fairy Soap. Rinse thor- 
oughly in warm water, then dry at 
once with fine linen.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 


The Soap of the Century 
Bold here in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
Send name, address, 

five Fairy Geap weep. 
earest office 


ee SS F 


ors entit 

brated artist, 

without lettering, ready for framing 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPART, 

Chicago. &t. Lonia. NewYork. Boston. 

Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 


sft 


oes of any one issue of the paper to enable 
ers of a school to examine it, will oe sent | 


Hodder and Stoughton, 


Goods Store, and the above offering will show 
it’s to keep on increasing business by the same 
less-price method for choice goods. 

| Every Black Goods weave that has merit is 
| here—2§ cents to $4.00. 


Handsome Fur Neck Scarfs 


—two styles—so much finer for the money 
| than any ever offered, that every woman who 
wants a Fur Scarf will find it the greatest | 
| chance of the season. | 
Electric Seal Fur Scarfs, with 8 tails and 2 

heads, $3.50. 
Genuine Brown Marten Fur Scarfs, with 8 | 
tails and 2 heads, $5.00. 
Other Fur Neck Scarfs, $2.50 to $75.00. 
Collection of fine Furs—scarfs, collarettes, | 
muffs, capes, coats—surpassing any heretofore | 
—up to’ most luxurious styles in all the fashion- 
| able furs. 
| Selling Furs by mail a feature,— choice 
styles for less prices make it so. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 
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covering. In- 

sure dry feet 

rubber boots. All sizesforallages. 5c a pair. 


PARKER'S ARCTIC SOCKS 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
sold dealers or mail. Parker pays postage. 


t« wan . Feot Comfort cataicg free. 
4. a. RK ER, Geom L 108 Bedford 5., Boston, Nase 

















COLLARS and 
CUFFS « « « 


INEN 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. ‘The turn-down col- 
lars are revetsible and give double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten cellars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Beco manonaccome Se) 


Boys and Girls can ; 


Watch, a Chain. md fee calling 
1 don: Package of Buin t* 
Mind your fu ‘ ddres- b 


~ we wil! forward the ™ 
a large Premi-m List. No money 
BLUINE CU., Bos g, Voncord Junction, 





SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 








for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
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New Book 
Just Published 
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WIN wil WY ‘i, 
“Embroidery Lessons for 
with Colored Studies” 1899 


Jt ng from the orders, almost every reader of 
our vertisement last month must have sent for 
our book. The 15 new, full- Colored Repro- 
ductions of MasTERPIxCESs of ARTISTIC EMBRUID- 
ERY show clearly the exact shading of each flower, 
and manner of working each stitch. These 15 
Studies cannot be obtained elsewhere, and are alone 
worth several times the cost of the bowk. -Over 150 
other illustrations. Instructions for nners by 
expert embroiderers. Stitches old and new de 

hed so peainly that any one can readily master 
them. Tells how to procure promptly the stamped 
linens, silks, needles and hoops required. 

“ Cross Stitch” and the “American Fiag in Em- 
broidery.” Newest designs in Stamped Linens. 
Mailed for 10c. in Stamps. Adtiress 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co. 
134 Unien Street, New Leanden, Conn. 
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(Worth Repeating—Continued) 


One Particular Self. 
Sacrifice 


{From a sermon by the Most Rev. Dr. Tem 


le, 
bishop of Canterbury, in Sunday-Rea eet 


ing} 

brethren, it is my purpose this 
evening to speak to you about one 
particular self-sacrifice. I have 
| been asked to preach to you about the 
| satrifice of one particular pleasure,—g 





| | pleasure which, I dare say, is a great en. 


| joyment to a great many... . And yet [ 
| wish to put before you reasons why yoy 
For I am ask. 
ing you to consider what is one of the 
main causes of the terrible suffering of a 
vast mass of your fellow-countrymen, and, 
still more, of your fellow-citizens here in 
this metropolis ; to consider what it is 
| that at this moment degrades and brutal. 
| izes so many ; what it is that is the cause 
of so much of their poverty, disease, and 
| crime ; what it is that at this moment 
| does more than anything else to fill the 
| jail, and to bring men to the workhouse, 
| and to send men to lunatic asylums, to 
| deprive little children of their food, and 
'of their education, and ‘even of their 


|| clothing ; what it is that brings cruelty 


| more often than anything else, brings it 
within the sacred circle of domestic life. 
| Iwill ask you to consider what is the 
| cause of these evils. You know very well 
| (it is impossible for any man to live in 
| this place without knowing) that intem. 
perance has caused more of this dreadful 
mischief than anything else that can be 
named. And if you could get rid of it, 
there is no one thing that could be done 
| that would be a greater blessing to the 
| mass of the people than that. I do not 
say that, if you could get rid of it, it would 
| at once regenerate mankind ; I do not say 
that there would not still be sin and suffer- 
ing ; | do not say that to cast it out would 
| be a panacea for all the evils that are now 
amongst us. I know well that there are 
| other causes, not a few, which bring about 
| similar results. I know well that, if you 
|look at other sins in themselves, and 
cuunt them separately, Without reference 
to their consequence to others, you may 
| find worse sins far than intemperance, — 
| sins, no doubt, that degrade the soul 
| lower, sins that condemn the man more 
severely, sins that separate a man from 
his God more entirely, sins. that are more 
| severely reproved by our Lord in his warn- 
ings recorded in his Word. I grant all 
this, and yet I say that it still remains the 
fact that of all the causes that can be gath- 
ered together of the suffering of the poor 
and the miserable, there is no other that 
can stand by the side of intemperance. | 
am asking you to-day to lay that to your 
| hearts, to think ‘‘ What have I doné, and 
| what can I do, to get rid of such an evil? 
what can I do for my brother, sunk down 
| in this dreadful degradation?’’... 

The one thing that we can do is to re- 
move the temptation. I ask all those 
that hear me to consider this question. | 
do not say to you this must be the sacri- 
fice that you are to make. Every man 
must choose his own sacrifice, and no 
man can prescribe for another. I do not 
say to you that here is a plain rule of 
right which you are bound to follow. No, 
the sacrifice by its very nature must be 
voluntary, your own choice, or it is not a 
true sacrifice to God. But I do say this, 
that you cannot escape making a sacrifice 
for the sake of your fellow-man if you 
are to live a Christian life ; that you can- 
not escape from it, and that the question 
is not whether you are to sacrifice or no 
your own pleasure or your own comfort, 
but what is the sacrifice that is best to 
make, whether this or that is the right 
thing to do. 

Let it be granted that the pleasure ob- 
tained from the consumption and use of 
these things is a legitimate pleasure in 
itself ; let it be granted that there is noth- 
ing wrong whatever in enjoying that 
pleasure to the full, provided a man 
guards his own body against excess ; let 
it be granted that each man has to choose 
for himself what sacrifice he will make: 
| but, when that is granted, 1 beg of you 1 
| ask, Is there anything that we can do for 
| which there is a plainer demand, in the 
| present circumstances of our people, that 
| to make a sacrifice,—an entire and abso 
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yute sacrifice, if we can,—each in his own 
rson, of the pleasure that.can be got 
fom these innocent things? To me it 
s that there is hardly anything else 
yhich is better worth doing for the sake 
of the poor... 1 ask -you to consider, 
when there io- this terrible evil, and when 
the one thing that can be done is, if not to 
remove it altogether, yet, at any rate, to 
diminish the temptation, if you cannot do 
your part in this by a personal self-sacri- 
fice of your own enjoyment? I believe 
that there is nothing else that you can do 
that would have so great a moral and 
spiritual power at this moment. It may 
be, if we could conquer this enemy now, 
ai such effort might be altogether need- 
less forty or fifty years hence. But now, 
ys things are at this hour, when this is 
doinz so much mischief, can you not help 
me to stem the evil current by a personal 
self-sacrifice in such a matter? I do not 
jnow who might find it a great sacrifice, 
ynd who a small; but I know this, that 
ewery man who is willing to make the 
self-sacrifice does swell the power of those 


to get this dreadful temptation from the 
immediate presence of the victims to it 
| know that whatever has been done in 


and I see no prospect that by any other 
means the good of our fellow-men in this 
particular can be reached. 

I beg of you to ask yourselves whether 
itis too much to give up as your contri- 
bution to an effort which the present state 
of our countrymen makes necessary, even 
a great pleasure, if it be a great pleasure ? 
]do not ask you to give it up as some- 
thing to be condemned, but to give it up 
for the sake of Christ, and for the sake of 
Christ's people ; for the sake of Him who 
died for the love of you, of him who bade 
you repay him by your love of ther, to 
give it up in order that, by the moral 
power that you could so exert, they may be 
strengthened in their battle. And noth- 
ing else can strengthen them so much, 
Indeed, I believe that if all those in this 
great city who call themselves Christians 
would absolutely: give.at up fora few 
years, we should succeed in making so 
vast a difference that It would) “be -vicrble 
to all men that: that sacrifice had re- 
deemed many: souls, and that eyen if 
there still remained much that was sinful, 
much degradation, and much misery, yet, 
at least, one large part of it was gone, be- 
cause Christians had learned to feel one 
for another, and the man battling with 
this dreadful foe -would find all around 
him those who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with himself taking part, even though 
they needed it not for their own sakes, in | 
the same great conflict in which he found | 
himself engaged. Cheered and encour- | 





aged by their mere presence, by the | 


knowledge they. felt for him and felt with 
him, how many a soul would not be able 
to win who now feels that he has no 
chance because, wherever he goes, the 
temptation meets him at every step, comes 
across him in ) almost every action. 
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308 and 310 Wainet Street, Philad phia. 


UBIfOAM 


For the Teeth. 


UBIfOAM 


is deliciously flavored. 


UBIfOAM 


cleanses quickly. 


UBIfOAM 


can be imitated, but 
never equalled. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sampie 


vial. Address E E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











| Condensed Milk. 














Babies 
Thrive On It. 





Eagle Brand 








LirrLe Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 


LY. CONDENSED MILK CO, 








Getting Your Scholars 
to Read the Bible 
Every Day 


T can be done. 
one might suppose. 


It can be done more easily than 
But simply telling the schol- 


ars to do it will not often be enough. 

A little bridge from non-interest to interest is 
needed. And something definite to do is needed, 

We furnish every month a printed card of Bible 
references which makes definite work easy, and a brief 
explaining sentence alongside each reference quickens 
the reader’s curiosity as to the passage to be read, 
This, with your tactful persuasion, is the bridge from 


non-interest to interest. 


Will you let your scholars try the reading-card 


for December ? 
Keen interest is reported. 


Thousands are using the cards now. 
The readings bear on the 


International Lessons for the month. 


Price, 5 copies 3 cents 
se 10 ss 6 “ 
if) iS sé 9 “ss 


Price, 20 copies 12 cents 
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Price, 100 copies 60 cents 


These prices include postagé. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Horry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a harry to finish your house-cleaning, 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A small 
bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, and you 
will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of esdinary comp. a 33- 


DONT ioc invesfeae WHITE BRORZ 


On" artistic and enduring; less expensive. 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Color bins 
Write for designs and information. Costs 
to investigate. 


Moss Growing. ing. 
NO Geant \ONUMENTAL gore 


350 tNoward Avenue, Brid 

~ Macbeth lamp-chimneys —_ 
more light and don’ t break. 

Can’t you-get ’em? 

What's your dealer say 
about ’em ? 
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| Acetylene Burner and Generator 


$50 Artington Machine for. : 9.60 
Other Hachines $8.08, $11.50 and $16.00 
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Do You Want 


| LIGHT? 


| I light churches, balls, and public build- 
ings with electric, ofl, gas, acetylene or 
Welsbach. I have lighted over twenty 
| thousand churches alone. Book of Light 

and estimate free for the asking. , 
] 1. P. FRINK, ss: Peari St., 
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for Magic Lanterns. Have you 
an Oil Tight Magic Lantern which 
does ant give you satisfaction? If 
so, replace it with our Acetylene 
Gas Makin 
Outfit. Wil 
fit any Magic 
Lantern. 
Write for cir- 
cular No. 20 
and Magic 
Lantern Cata# 








OPTICAL CO. 


SOLOMONSON 
252 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohie 
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Over | ,000 Pages a Year. 


“~~ 


== Full of Bright | Pictures, 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at i Bible = New York City, at $1.50 per Annum, 


Dr. Talmage Extends a Cordial Invitation. 


A over! all the 21,000 Papers Published in the United States and Canada, none Commends itself more directly to each and 
every Member of the Family Circle than THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with its Bright and Beautiful gum its Great 

“ Variety of Superior Literary Attractions, its remarkable Questions and An- 

swers, its Light-diffusing, Comfort-bringing, Heart-stirring Messages from 

the Gifted Pens of Notable Men and Women in every part of the Globe, and 

its Absolute Freedom from anything and everything Questionable or Impure. 


PUBLISHED 52 TIMES A YEAR—always Brimful of the Best and Bright- 
est Things, Profusely Illustrated with Exceptionally Meritorious Pictures and 
S Superbly Printed, frequently in Rich and Radiant Colors, THE CHRIS- 27% 
hm TIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Ideal Family Paper, peculiarly ge 


ij adapted to Edify, Entertain and Instruct the Home Circle. 
FOR THE COMING YEAR, a Most Excellent Bill of Fare—more Generous / migeh E Suujotar 
and more Varied than ever—has been Provided, but the Price remains the Staff Contributor. 
same as heretofore; and we Extend to one and all a Right Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to the Family Table and to join us 
at the Bountiful Feast,sa Generously and Cheerfully Provided, so Deliciously Prepared, and so Attractively and Apptizingly Served, 
Around the World With Eyes Wide. 


This Year‘we Offer, for Only $2.00, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year—52 Times—and an exceptionally fine 
Premium.in the shape of the Greatest and Most Profusely Illustrated Book. of Travel of the Present Day, Just Published, and 
464 Large GA measures when open entitled, “AROUND THE WORLD WITH EYES WIDE OPEN.” Dr. 

au 9x15 Inches H. Allen Tupper, Jr., the Author, who traveled 42,000 Miles in both the Old 
World and the New, under Circumstances Unusually Favorable, brings us, 
in this Volume, as it were, Face to Face with all that a Bright, Intelligent 
Man, Gifted with Superior Powers of Observation, and Supplied with 
Abundant Means, found Worth Seeing, Worth Photographing and Worth 
Recording in the Course of his Most Remarkable Globe-Encircling Journey. 


4° ® contained in this Volume 
The 300 Beautiful Engravings are Simply Unequalled, Un- 
eled for Variety and Extent, Pictorializing nearly every Phase of Life in Coun- 
tries Strange and Distant, Illustrating Costumes Rare and Beautiful, and 
Modes of Conveyance Unique and Original, Taking the Reader on a Journey 


Around the World in 80 Minutes 


hi Instead of the Proverbial Eighty Days. This Superb Volume Contains 464 

| Large Pages, is very Elegantly Bound, and is Altogether a Most Beautiful 
Specimen of Modern Bookmaking. Never was a More Attractive Book on 
Travel given to the World, iven at Ten Times the Price. It will Bring Jo 
to the heart of EVERY MEMBER of the Family Circle, and Contribute Ir- 
structive Entertainment from one end of the Year to the other. 

It brings the remotest corners of the earth to our very doors, and Charms 
us with its Multitudinous Pictorial Surprises. A more Appropriate, a more 
Acceptable, and in every sense of the word a more Satisfactory HOLIDAY 
Sent All Charges Prepaid GIFT than this Matchless Volume will be Sought for in Vain. With | THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, Week after Week—52 Times a Year—no Family Ac- rT 
cepting this Marvelous Proposition need lack for Wholesome and Helpful Enter- The Christian Herald| 




























































tainment during the coming Year. Send $2, ssf Rb oaemagimatal may be too late, «| 160 to 170 Bible House, New York 4 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit onl advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. e on = 
y the publishers will Siata<ameh. ms eee <i yes a party not hav ing good commercial ‘credit be inadvertently imsert.d, 
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